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RURTURE. 

Salt  Ijakk.  Cirv,  August  5th,   1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
beint;  a  sulTpror  for  more  than  .'JO  years  with 
hernia,  after  U8tnK  Heveral  ditferent  kinds  of 
truB-es  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife.  I  only  recieveil  relief  for 
the  time  beint;.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
Bttetl  to  mo  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  ttie  truss  night  and  day  for  live  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments  On  July  "i'lth  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  curetl  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a   guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  wliicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  a  ly  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatm  jnt,  please  call  at  No. 
6C7  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  VVarburto.n, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTUKE  CURB  CO., 
Rooms 429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Ut8h. 

B,  R  SCHETTLER, 

2«J  Nluln  Street. 
Pormerly  connected  with  ZIon's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(Bcneral   !l6anhino  ilSusincss, 

and  desires  your  aci'ounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interrsl  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  eou>. 


COLLECTIONS  ""^^ 

MADE  IN  ANY  PART  OP  THE  WORLD. 


THEyTAHePTIGAbeO., 

'.UNDER  WALKER  BROS.  BANK.) 


The  proper  place  to  get  glasses.    All  tests  by  arti- 
ficial light  free. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  REPAIRING. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  LEADING  DENTIST  .< 


I  n  the  last  20  years  naarly 
20,000  filling;  not  26 
have  (allMl. 

2,000  crowns,  alt  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 

Filling     and     eztractlog 

without  pain. 


WJ\)y  90t  patro9iz(? 

THE  BEST. 

N.  SMITH, 

Manufacturings  Optician. 


EYES  TESTED  FREE.        -        LOWEST  PRICES. 


1()7    XIairi  Street. 


(5co.  (SI.  Cannon  t^  Qons  Co., 

PRINTERS  (c®  PaBLISHERS 

Blank  Book  ff  Court  Work 

done  in  first  class  style, 
\_  /  and    at   reasonable   prices. 


r\ 


Our  establishment  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  West 

for  all  kinds  of 

B00K^JQB  PRINTING^ 

*      Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 
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H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 

Puoilof  700.  Sweet,  New  fork    Voice  Culture  and  Art/stfcS/nging. 

'*Mr.  Godttaril  j}0.'!sp.s:i*fs  a  mel/ow,  wfff  Irnined 
baritone,  roice,  i.s  n  fine  .s  ii'jer.  and  C(/n}petent  in- 
nfrurtor." — Musical  C  urier.N,  Y. 

STUDIO  in  Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 

JOHN  H£NR  Y  SMITH.  Fres.      ORSON  H.  PETTIT.  Tres. 
W.  N.  WILLIAMS.  Supt. 

GOOD.  Furniiure  Go., 

11  AND  13  MAIN  ST. 
ffle  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of      ^^j?- 

Baby  Carriages, 
Furnitare, 
Carpets, 

Curtains,  etc. 


Call  and  see  us.  Will  guarantee  to 
please  you  in  every  cuay. 


G> 


'rof 


i  i  J€ 


/lellaa, 


Late  of  the  Faculty  oi*^ 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 


PIANO,     ^ 
THEORY, 

•-AND-*) 

ORGAN. 


Studio 

CONSTITUTION 
BUILDING. 


Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  CoIIeg:c 


AMANBA  SVENSQN. 

Conductor  of   the  Ladies*  Choral  Society. 

Miiir.  SwfTiHun  iiiiikeH  ii  Hpfciiill y  nf  \  inrc  Ciilitiri* 
•uni  (;otn'lilnu  lit  liriSiuill<«,tivtrr,iriltrt«  Mumu-  I'm  I  net*. 

Alxii  opi-11  for  fiiu'nn'iiM'ritM  a-*  I  >l  rt-tior  of  Vo<iiI 
Snt-i.tM'h  nr  (  liil.M  In  Sn  I  Kiiki-  Ciiv 

I  GHflS.  M.  GftNNON.  [ 

S  DSNTIST.  $ 

t  ROOMS  ?3/}  i  239.    CONSTITUTION   BUILDING 


Salt  Lake  Tailoring   Co., 


,^  0.  C.  HAN50N. 

roanngep. 


CHAS.W.HUHbE, 

--  I  ^^  ^1  Cutter. 

1^'^    - 

Have  rtccived  an  elegant  line  of  Im- 
ported Stylish  Fall  and  Winter  Goods. 
We  make  up  Stylibh  Fitting  Suits  to 
order  for  115.00  and  upward,  and  Pants 
froni  S3. 50  up.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
Full  Dress  Suits. 

Fisrt-Class  Trimming's  and  Work- 
manship Guaranteed. 

Suits  to  order  from  Provo  Woolen 
Mills  Cioods  for  S7.00  and  up,  Pants  for 
S;3.U0;  Boys'  Suits  for  $4.00. 

SRliT  IiRKE  TfllliOHlHG  CO., 

65  W    2nd   South  St.,  .'  ALiT   UHKE   CITY. 


W.  S.  PIERCE, 

School  Desks. 

Blaclvboards. 

Maps,  Charts. 
Globes,   Etc. 

No  waiting  for  goods.  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  your  orders  in  before  the  sizes  you 
want  are  gone.     Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  S.   RIERCE, 

TELEPHONE   NO.  577. 
501,  505,  507  Constitution  B!dg.,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  LADY  OF 

THE  HOUSE. 


Dkah  Madam:— The  watchword  of  <>v(>ry  careful 
housewife  ti'day  In  ••Ecim-'my."  What  we  mean  liy 
ee  iridmy  18  ihai  ymi  will  exerc  »e  your  JudL-ment  In 
purchaBini;  for  the  heme  mch  articled  that  »re  the 
!)■  »t  at  the  least  mnnt-y  Doex  It  ever  strike  you  that 
you  are  paying  a  double  price  for  an  article  that  Ik  no 
better  than  what  caD  now  be  HUpplled  you  for  one 
half  ihe  price,  and  thdt  Is  Baking  Fowder.  There  are 
two  thInKM  we  want  to  Impress  y>'U  with  that  Is  In 
keeping  with  our  times,  namely:  That  we  are  manu- 
facturing' a  Baking  Powder,  and  we  guarantee  It  to 
be  as  good  as  any  baking  powder  made.  Second, 
that  the  price  Is  Just  one- half  what  other  baking 
powders  equal  to  this  are  selling  for  i five-ounce  can, 
10c;  half  pound  can,  Lie;  one  pound,  16  ounces,  25c; 
five  pound  can,  .fl.OOi.  If  you  will  try  a  can  of  our 
Baking  Powder,  which  Is  known  as  "The  Haltair 
Bdking  Powder."  we  are  confi  lent  that  you  will  use 
none  other.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  grocers,  but  if  your 
grocer  cannot  supply  you  with  It  please  drop  us  a 
card  with  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
can  free  and  we  are  sure  you  will  use  none  other. 
Yours  Respectfully, 

Vrn  Saltair  Baking  Powder  €o., 


Office  4»i  O'Meara  Block. 
Telephone  46. 


Salt  Lake  City,  UUb. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 


«ir^ 


CO-qu 


A^m 


The    Best   in    the    JWarket  " 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflLGOMPNy 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agent 

M  SO.  Mi  81.      ™i  m. 


KNITTING  PflCTORY. 

OUR  CELEBRATED 

Cast  Iron  Stockings  (or  boys 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Hosiery, 

nittens, 

Gloves, 

Leggings, 

Bicycle         I 

Goods,  I 

Yarns, etc.  I 

! 

KNITTED  GARMENTS  $1.50  andup.  ' 

Mflll  OHDERS  given  PROMPI  flllENllON. 


J.    E.   Sherlock, 


25  W   1st  South  Street 


"""■'"'  -  ■•"-.&_. 
It  15  p  ^^Ry -^  j 

SIMPLE  MATTER 

To  keep  the  teeth  in  good  condition,  after  they  have 
been  attended  to  by  us.  We  do  our  work  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously.  We  make  your 
teeth  as  sound  as  mortal  hands  are  capable, 
of  making  them.  We  often  make  them  stronger 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Keysor. 

162  Main    Street,   Rooms  200-201   Auerbich   Rld'g. 
Salt    I^tike  City.     -     -     t'tiili. 


DH.  HiWS  BliAGK  Om  BAIiSftlVI. 


Internal  for  HUMAN  use  only.. 


«.i«vo 


The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  an  article  is  the  good  It  has  don^ 
for  others.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you— fathers,  mothers, 
children,  randfathers,  grandmothers 
^.  DR.  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL  BALSAM  will  thoroughly  cure 
you  of  all  kidney  and  liver  complaints,  your  children  from  same 
and  all  throat  troubles,  sure.  Will  carry  your  daughters 
through  natural  ailments  to  womanhood  and  make  your  sons 
strong  men. 

As  you  use  this  medicine  and  find  the  good  it  does  you  and  your 
children,  you  will  never  be  without  It,  and  recommend  it  to  your 
friends  for  kidneys,  liver  and  throat.  5oc  a  bottle.  In  blub 
cartoons. 


External  for  Horse,  Cow,  Dog,  Chicken,  Man,  and  Internal  for  Animals  only. 


EVERY    MAN    HIS    OWN    HORSE    H|v(D    CATTUE    DOCTOR. 

A  Veterinary  Book  free  with 
Horse  cut  or  wonridec],  lie;il  with 
Horse  coughing,  distemper,  cure  with 
No  flies  on  wounds  when  you  use 
Chickens  got  roup,  teaspoonful  .'i   times 
daily.      Children  burnt  or  scalded,  use 


MM  5  BLAC/C  OIL 
NUNNS  BLACK  OIL 
NUNNS  BLACK  OIL 


Every  h'iMMdi..lcl  nml  Ktorkiniiii  nlionld  liiivp  it.      Kvcry  More  "licmlil  rc  I  II.    Only  Hln.U  <iil  IIimI  f.mk  |irizo  at  fiiir 

Address  DR.  NUNN.  57  W.  FIRST  SOUTH  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


BSTKBLISHED    1«70. 


INCORPORATED    \SS^. 


FOR  fl  QUARTER  CENTURY 


THE  LEADER  IN  SOFT  DRINKS 


The  Famous  "RED  SEAL"  Brand  is  without  a  peer. 

All  oup  beverages 
are  non-alGoholic  and 
made  from  CHEMICALLY 
PURE,  DISTILLED  WATER  AND  THE 
NATURAL  FRUITS,  and  the 
only  ones  that  are. 


Every  bottle  has  a 
fac  simile  of  seal  on 
the  label  and  eaeh 
eork  is  branded  ujith 
the  ujords: 

"RED   SERL." 


Get  the  RED  SEAL  and  you  get  the  best. 

They  cost  your  dealer  more,  but  no  more  to  you.  Insist  on  having  Red  Seal. 
Our  leaders  arc  Root  Beer,  Orange  Cider,  Ginger  Ale,  Soda  Water,  etc.  The 
trade  supplied. 

TI16  Sail  im  6itu  soda  Waier  60., 


40  W.  3RD  SOUTH  ST. 


P.  0.  BOX  406. 


SHl-T   UKKE    CITY,    UTHH. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


Culler  BroHiers  Co., 

of  36  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  will  sell 
you  a  ready  made  suit,  made  trom  Provo 
Mills  ali  wool  Cassimeres  for 

^T.SO  A  SUIT. 


KEEP  MONEY  AT  HOHE 

AND  USE  OUR  S0AP5. 

HBBER  J,  GRANT,      JOHN  HENRY  SMITH.       J.  F  GRANT. 


President. 


Vice-°r€S.        Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Granii  Soap  Company, 


DIRECTORS. 

JohnHenrySmith 
Hebtr  J.Qrant, 
J.  P  Grant, 
B.  F.  Grant, 
W.  Keyting 


J.  F.  GRANT, 

MANAGER. 


■•• ^=E!=5«— • 


Gpant's  Bee  H've  Uaundpy  Soap, 
Elcett^ie  Uaundpy  Soap, 

pivc  Cent  Liaundpy  Soap, 
Pine  Tap  Soap. 

PPide  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap, 

Coeoa  Bar  Castile  Soap, 

Perfect  Floating  Soap 

Commercial    Bar 

GRANT'S  DEE   HIVE  TOIUET. 

Glycerine,    LLlhite    Windsor,    Coeoanut    Oil. 

GRANTS  SILVER  DUST  WASHISG  POWDER. 

GRANTS  SAL  SODA   WASHING  CRYSTAL. 
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THE  PIONEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


What  They  Did  and   How  They  Did  It. 

X. THE    PONY     EXPRESS. 

Thk    subject    of    communication    with   i   intelligence    could    be    transmitted,    re 
the  outside  world   is  ever  an    important 


kind  through  education  and  association 
were  all  inextinguishable,  and  ever}' 
proposition  looking  to  the  advancement 
of  means  by    which    private    and    public 


one  with  colonists,  and  to  none  of  these 
was  it  ever  more  so 
than  to  those  who 
first  peopled  Utah. 
Having  established 
themselves  in  their 
new  and  permanent 
homes,  and  beheld 
the  nucleus  planted 
here  expanding  and 
ramifying  day  by 
day,,  the  feeling  of 
isolation, while  bring- 
ing with  it  a  sense 
of  security  from 
mobs  and  immunity 
from  organized  law- 
lessness, was  by  no 
means  completely 
comfortable.  It  has 
previously  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Pio- 
neers had    effected  a 

physical  separation,  but  many  soulful 
ties  and  ineradicable  memories  remained. 
The  desire  to  know  what  former  friends 
were  doing,  how  they  were  getting 
along,  and  that  thirst  which  conies  of  a 
learning  of  the  ways  and  means  of  nian- 


DR.  H.  J.  FAU.ST 


ceived     all    the  encouragement  which    a 
people  not  yet  reclotbed  with  the  ability 
to    do      which      they 
were     compelled      to 
leave     behind     could 
give.     At  such  a  time 
the  words  "Overland 
Mail"    had    a    sound 
which      for     a      long 
time     the     substance 
failed  to  justify.       It 
has       already       been 
stated     how      uncer- 
tain, slow-going,  few 
and  far  between  were 
the    trips  which     the 
Government       estab- 
lished   between    Salt 
'        Lake    City    and    the 
Eastern   frontier,  but 
the    mention    was    so 
brief     that  the    mind 
of   the    reader    could 
not     have      been 
brought    to    anything    like    a    realization 
of      the      situation,      whiK'      surrounded 
by  such  splendid    postal    service  as  pre- 
vails    now-a-days.        It      is     ncit     to     be 
inferred     from    all    this    tliat    the    blame 
was  altogether,    if  t  ven   partK-   upon   the 
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Government,  which  did  all  along  what 
was  doubtless  represented  to  it  as  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Staging  in  the  earlier  days 
was  a  laborious,  tedious  and  dangerous 
undertaking,  the  unseen  escorts  in  the 
persons  of  white  men  aided  by  red  ones 
becoming  steadily  more  and  more 
numerous,  and  only  awaiting  favorable 
opportunities  when  there  was  anything 
likely  to  be  profitable  to  swoop  down 
on  the  coaches  bearing  death  and 
destruction  along  with  them.  These 
uncertainties,  delays  and  dangers  coupled 
with  the  desire  for  something  better,  set 
the  inventive  faculties  to  work,  the 
result  being  the  establishment  of  what 
soon  became  a  popular  and  world- 
renowned  mode  of  communication,  the 
Pony  Express.  As  much  as  has  been 
said  ot  this  once  great  and  useful  enter- 
prise, there  still  remains  a  vast  fund  of 
presently  uncovered  facts  regarding  it 
that  come  out  piecemeal,  and  all  are 
much  more  interesting  than  at  any  time 
since  the  express  was  discontinued. 
There  was  no  room  for  it  after  the  over- 
land telegraph  was  established,  but  among 
the  Pioneers,  the  early  settlers  and 
Western  people  general!}',  the  "pony" 
will  always  occupy  a  place  of  profound 
regard  from  which  nothing  can  dislodge 
him. 

The  most  of  the  information  herein- 
after set  out,  was  obtained  by  personal 
interviews  with  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  pony  express.  Dr.  H.  J.  Faust.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  many  other  useful 
frontier  enterprises,  and  his  name  is  a 
household  word  throughout  Utah  and  its 
environs.  He  was  born  in  Prussia, 
near  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  sixty-four 
years  ago.  He  came  of  sturdy  stock  and 
has  had  more  experience  iii  fifty  years  of 
his  life  than  many  persons  who  might 
live   to    be    a    hundred.      When  only  six 


years  of  age  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  who  settled  in 
Missouri.  As  a  boy  Henry  studied 
medicine,  and  while  at  school  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  came  West.  He 
went  to  California  and  under  the  magic 
spell  of  that  day  engaged  in  mining. 
He  did  not  make  a  fortune  out  of  it, 
but  saved  enough  to  become  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Bartholomew's  circus, 
which  soon  after  ceased  to  exist.  At 
Los  Angeles  he  concluded  lo  return  to 
Missouri.  He  reached  Fillmore,  Utah, 
May.  12th,  185G,  the  year  after  the 
devastating  grasshopper  war,  and  con- 
cluded to  go  no  further.  He  has  resided 
in  Utah  ever  since. 

After  a  lengthy  "staging"  experience, 
the  Doctor  who  with  his  family  was  liv- 
ing at  L>eep  Creek,  but  who  was  tempor- 
arily sojourning  in  this  city,  was  again 
called  into  service.  To  use  his  own 
language: 

"I  had  been  here  but  three  or  four 
days  when  I  was  called  to  the  front 
again.  The  summons  came  while  I  was 
dancing  with  my  wife  at  a  grand  ball 
given  at  the  Social  Hall.  The  message 
was  from  Major  Egan,  and  was  for  me 
to  go  to  the  Sevier  and  buy  horses  for 
the  Pony  Express.  I  started  imme- 
diately, bought  the  horses  and  met 
Major  Egan  at  Camp  Floyd.  There  we 
divided  the  animals,  and  he  stocked  the 
part  of  the  route  between  Salt  Lake  and 
the  desert,  while  I  stocked  the  stations 
from  the  desert  to  Robert's  Creek, 
Nevada.  I  stayed  at  this  place  until  the 
pony  came  in  from  the  West,  when  I 
continued  the  journey  to  Salt  Lake  to 
Ruby  where  Josh  Perkins  relieved  me 
and  came  on  as  far  as  Schell  Creek, 
where  James  Gentry  mounted  a  fresh 
ponv  and  rode  to  Deep  Creek,  where 
Lut  Huntington  was  waiting  to  convey 
the  express  to  Simpson  Springs.      From 


'll'''^'J\",'>'' '  ""•'"''I/' "if 
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this  station  John  Fisher  was  the  carrier 
to  Rush  Valley  or  Camp  Flo3d,  I  don't 
remember  which.  Major  Egan  made  the 
ride  that  completed  the  route  from  Camp 
Flo\d  to  Salt  Lake.  The  men  named, 
together  with  myself,  composed  the  first 
coterie  of  riders  over  the  country  I  have 
described.  After  that  trip  the  regular 
riders  fell  into  their  places  and  per- 
formed their  work. " 

The  Pony  Express  was  first  put  in 
operation  early  in  1860,  the  immediate 
projectors  being  William  H.  Russell, 
Ben.  F.  Ficklan  and  James  E.  Bromley. 
The  route  was  adopted,  the  time  cards 
were  made  jp,  the  road  was  stocked,  the 
employees  were  at  their  posts,  and  all 
things  in  readiness  for  the  first  rider  of 
the  first  pony  to  mount  and  plunge  into 
the  wilds  of  the  West  on  April  3rd, 
18(i0.  One  start  was  made  from  St.  Joe, 
Missouri,  the  horse  and  rider  being 
ferried  across,  and  the  ride  beginning 
immediately  upon  touching  the  Western 
shore.  At  the  same  time,  or  rather  on 
the  same  date  since  thsre  is  a  vast 
chronological  difference  between  the 
points,  the  four-footed  messenger 
accompanied  by  his  rider  took  the  boat 
at  San  Francisco,  sped  along  to  Sacra- 
mento and  reached  there  late  the  same 
afternoon.  Amid  intense  enthusiasm 
the  pon}'  was  headed  for  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  and  leaped  away  on  his 
majestic  errand  followed  by  the  loud 
shouts  of  a  great  crowd  which  had  as- 
sembled in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 
Western  pony  naturally  got  here  first, 
entering  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  7th  of 
April,  being  ridden  from  Camp  Floyd 
by  Howard  Egan;  the  Eastern  arrival 
occurred  two  days  later,  on  April  9th. 
This  seems  like  slow  time  now,  but  it 
was  rapidity  itself  compared  with  what 
the  people  had  been  having.  It  was  a 
grand     enterprise     and     cost     a     lot     of 


money,   not    all  of  which    was    ever    re- 
covered  from  the    business. 

One  night  on  the  Eastern  plains,  after 
a  weary  day's  travel,  a  band  of  emigrants 
(bringing  the  writer  among  other  freight; 
camped  in  a  spot  which  seemed  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  bowl-shaped,  heavy  with 
verdure  and  fringed  around  with  green 
and  dry  timber,  while  through  its  middle 
ran  a  brook  of  clear,  sparkling  water, 
containing  myriads  of  fish.  It  was  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  all  save  the 
sentries  were  wrapped  in  slumber,  such 
repose  as  comes  only  to  those  who  are 
weary  in  well  doing,  have  consciences 
void  of  offense,  and  whose  minds  are 
free  from  any  harassing  cares  or  engross- 
ing speculations.  So  quiet  and  serene 
and  reposeful  was  the  scene  that  the 
rippling  of  the  brook  and  the  occasional 
musical  tinkling  of  a  bell  among  the 
near-by  cattle,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  upon  the  delightful  calm. 
There  was  no  fear  of  a  hostile  visitation 
of  the  savages,  because  they  had  re- 
ceived and  were  likely  to  receive  only 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  slumbered,  and  such  were  ever 
exempt  from  midnight  or  other  treacher- 
ous surprises.  It  was,  all  in  all,  the 
complete  realization  of  that  dreamy, 
soulful  quietude  which  sometimes  finds 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the 
brush  or  the  pen  in  master  hands,  or  ex- 
ists as  a  figment  of  the  fancy  when  it 
roves  unreined  and  unrestricted.  Sud- 
denly the  attention  of  the  outer  sentine 
to  the  West  was  attracted  by  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  accumulating  noise, 
like  the  first  harbinger  of  a  coming 
storm  or  the  marching  of  many  men. 
Sounds  travel  rapidly  when  the  vibratory 
process  of  the  air  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  has  no  other  freight,  and  the 
man    stood    still    and    listened    intently. 
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Yes,  there  was  a  sound;  he  was  not 
mistaken,  and  it  gathered  volume  with 
additional  time.  It  was  vague  and 
muffled,  but  was  steadily  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct.  The  word  was 
quickly  passed  along  the  line  of  outer 
guards,  and  from  them  to  the  inner  ones 
who  in  turn  awoke  the  sleepers.  Here 
was  a  picture  of  discipline,  also  an 
object  lesson  in  the  workings  of  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  sometimes  anticipates  the  one 
endangered  and  awakens  even  before  he 
is  aroused!  One  minute  before  all 
silence  and  serenity,  with  the  senses  of 
the  silent  ones  locked  in  slumber,  now 
all  activity,  bustle,  haste,  preparation ! 
Nearer  came  the  sounds;  all  could  hear 
them  now,  and  out  of  the  confluent 
murmur  fragments  of  separate  sound 
could  be  distinguished.  Women  and 
children  were  hustled  into  wagons  and 
padded  around  as  thoroughly  as  could 
be  done  in  a  hurry  with  bedding.  Every 
man  and  every  good-sized  boy  had  a  fire 
arm  in  his  hand  read}-  to  send  messen- 
gers of  death  into  the  outward  darkness 
at  the  word  of  command.  The  sounds 
were  novv  quite  recognizable;  they  were 
horses'  feet,  but  how  many  could  not  be 
determined.  The  suspense  which  was 
crowded  into  the  few  moments  just 
then  was  so  intense  that  it  makes  one 
nervous  to  think  of  it.  It  seemed  a  long 
time,  yet  was  afterwards  demonstrated 
to  have  been  exactly  sevdn  and  a  quarter 
minutes  from  the  time  the  people  left 
their  beds  till  they  returned  to  them. 
Thete  was  but  one  horse,  but  he  was 
coming  at  a  furious  gait.  Perhaps  emi- 
grants further  along  had  been  attacked 
and  assistance  was  wanted — we  should 
soon  know.  From  the  end  of  the  camp 
now  arose  above  all  other  sounds  the 
imperative  demand  of  the  sentry,  "Who 
goes  there?"      And  as   ttie  rider  and  his 


steed  sped  like  a  flash  through  the  open 
space  of  our  camp,  the  reply  spread 
itself  along  the  traversed  distance: 
"The  Pony  Express!" 

It  had  been  so  recently  established 
that  we  were  not  looking  for  it,  and 
only  a  few,  even  when  told,  realized  what 
it  was.  But  how  was  that  for  rapid 
action  discipline? 

S.    A.    Kenner. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Atelie  Qets   Advice  and  Acts  Upon  It. 

xn. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  474.) 

Atelie  remained  in  Christiania  a  week. 
When  her  old-time  friend  with  whom  she 
was  staying,  found  that  the  whole  aim 
of  her  visit  was  to  be  present  at  Mor- 
mon meetings  and  associate  with  Mor- 
mons, friendship  waned  somewhat  and 
Atelie  saw  it;  so  she  bade  her  goodby, 
and  took  lodgings  for  a  few  days  at  a 
hotel    where  she  was  not  so  well  known. 

The  fine  weather  did  not  last  long. 
The  day  after  Halvor's  return,  a  cold 
rain  set  in.  The  smoke  from  the  thou- 
sands of  chimneys  floated  above  the  city 
and  from  a  distance  looked  like  a  dense, 
black  cloud.  The  streets  were  wet  and 
miserable,  and  rubbers,  coats  and  um- 
brellas were  necessary  to  get  to  the 
meetings  and  gatherings  which  she 
attended.  Atelie  prolonged  her  visit  for 
two  reasons.  One  was  that  she  enjoyed 
the  company  of  the  Saints;  and,  although 
at  times  she  thought  that  some  of  them 
had  crude  manners  and  awkward  ways, 
she  enjoyed  their  company  nevertheless. 
She  knew  full  well  that  most  of  them 
were  working  people.  If  they  were 
devoid  of  the  culture  of  the  higher  class, 
so  were  they  also  free  from  many  of    its 
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sins.  Atelie  often  wondered  at  herself 
and  hor  condition.  That  she  should 
t.ikc  a  delight  in  the  society  of  such 
piO]ile,  to  the  exclusion  of  hitjhcr  cir- 
cles was  strange,  from  tln'  standpoint  of 
a  few  months  ago;  hut  it  was  natural 
enough  now  -and  her  losing  her  pres- 
tige among  her  former  friends,  well, 
that  was  to  be  expected.  The  other  rea- 
son which  delayed  her  departure  was 
the  fact  that  she  had  promised  Halvor  to 
stop  with  him  at  Strand  for  a  fortnight's 
visit  with  his  mother.  After  Halvor's 
l.urried  and  angry  departure,  she  now 
hesitated  about  what  she  should  do. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  be  as  independ- 
ent as  he  and  to  go  directly  home.  Why 
should  she  run  after  him?  What  was  he 
that  she  should  humiliate  herself  thus? 
But  second  thought  toLd  her  that  Hal- 
vor had  real  cause  for  complaint.  Even 
from  the  time  of  the  regatta  her  actions 
must  have  been  strange  to  him.  She 
had  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  beat 
him,  had  a  purpose  in  it^  but  would  not 
tell  him  what  that  purpose  was.  She 
had  acknowledged  that  she  loved  him, 
and  refused  to  say  that  she  would  marry 
him.  She  had  joined  a  very  unpopular 
religious  society  without  his  knowledge, 
and  had  planned  to  go  to  a  meeting 
without  him,  which  he  had  discovered. 
Yes;  it  certainly  did  look  strange.  She 
could  not  blame  him.  No  man  could 
act  otherwise. 

Atelie  got  up  from  the  low  rocker 
before  the  open  door  of  the  stove  from 
which  a  red  mass  of  coke  gleamed,  and 
went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  hotel  overlooked  one  of  the 
market  squares  of  the  city  which  no 
longer  was  used  for  that  purpose.  A 
long  row  of  one-horse  carriages  stood 
along  one  side,  and  the  drivers  in  rubber 
coats  were  waiting  their  turn  to  transport 
some    traveler    to    his  destination.      On 


the  other  side  of  the  square  were  the 
railroad  station  and  the  harbor.  A  black 
fog  hung  over  the  buildings,  and  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ships  in  the  harbor  looked 
spectral  and  dim.  Atelie  heard  the 
deep,  hoarse  fog  horns  and  the  continu- 
ous din  of  the  horses  and  wagons  on  the 
stone  streets.  It  was  not  four  o'clock, 
yet  the  Umps  were  being  lighted  in  the 
street  beluw. 

The  prospect  was  dreary  still  it  had  a 
certain  charm,  and  the  girl  stood  by  the 
window  a  long  time.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  went  down  and  then  out. 

Atelie  lighted  a  lamp  and  prepared  for 
going  out.  When  she  reached  the  street 
the  fog  seemed  thicker  than  ever.  She 
walked  up  into  the  city,  then  turned  into 
Storgaden  and  up  to  Osterhaus  27.  A 
light  gleamed  from  the  office  and  she 
climbed  the  stairs  without  seeingany  one. 
She  knew  that  most  of  the  missionaries 
had  departed  for  their  various  fields  of 
labor,  Larsen  among  them.  When  she 
knocked  at  the  door  it  was  immediately 
opened  and  the  conference  president 
welcomed  her,  giving  her  a  chair  by  the 
fire.  He  then  perched  himself  on  the 
high  office  chair  and  turned  to  her: 

"Well,  Sister,  you  are  with  us  yet?" 
said  he.  "  How  have  you  enjoyed  your- 
self?" 

"Never  better,"  she  replied.  "The 
meetings  and  the  associations  of  the 
Saints  have  given  me  great  pleasure.  I 
can  hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  go." 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  us,  or  in  that 
which  you  have  embraced." 

"Not  at  all.  My  testimon^is  strength- 
ened every  day.     I  am  satisfied." 

"Still  you  will  not  find  it  all  smooth 
sailing.  " 

"I  do  not  expect  to.  But  I  hope  to 
weather  it.  You  know  I  am  something 
of    a  sailor."      This  with  a  smile. 
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"So  I  understand — but  you  must  know, 
dear  sister,  that  the  adversary  of  our 
souls  will  blow  up  greater  storms  and 
place  your  craft  in  greater  danger  than 
any  raging  element  on  Norway's  coast." 

"I  know  what  you  say  is  true,  because 
I  have  had  experience  with  both  powers. 
But  am  I  not  trespassing  on  your  time? 
I  came  to  ask  your  advice." 

"That's  just  what  I  am  here  for,"  said 
the  president,  and  he  got  down  from  the 
high  stool,  took  the  lamp  from  the  desk 
and  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  drew  a 
chair  opposite  to  where  she  was  sitting. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
This  was  not  Atelie's  first  interview 
with  the  kind  hearted  president;  and 
she  had  already  learned  to  greatly  res- 
pect him.  She  had  told  him  much  of 
her  story,  of  her  father's  faith,  of  his 
death,  of  her  strange  dream,  of  her 
Uncle  Sande's  actions,  but  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Halvor  Steen^  she  had  said 
but  little.  This  time  she  meant  to  ask 
his  advice  about  this  latter  matter.  She 
knew  it  was  not  a  common  thing  to  do; 
but  she  had  thought  about  it  for  days. 
At  first  she  thought  of  talking  to  Lar- 
sen,  but  he  was  a  young  man.  The 
president  was  much  like  her  father.  She 
could  confide  in  him,  and  talk  to  him  on 
the  matter  with  less  embarrassment. 
Turning  her  chair  to  the  table,  she  told 
him  her  whole  story. 

He  listened  with  deep  interest.  He 
asked  no  questions  but  waited  until  she 
had  told  it  all.  Then  he  placed  his  arms 
on  the  table  and  began  in  his  quiet, 
assuring  way: 

"The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  wonder- 
ful and  past  finding  out;  but  I  see  that 
He  has  had  a  hand  in  iiringing  the  Gos- 
pel to  you  and  in  opening  your  heart  to 
receive  it.  I  hope,  dear  sister,  that  the 
confidence  you  are  placing  in  [uc  will  not 


be  in  vain.  Believe  me  1  shall  keep  it  as 
a  sacred  trust. " 

"And   I  wish  your    advice,"  she    said. 

"Are  you  the  only  one  of  your  family 
now  living?"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  that  is,  of  father's  family.  He 
has  one  brother  living.  Uncle  Sande, 
who  is  unmarried." 

"And  your  mother's  family?" 

"O,  there  are  a  great  many  of    them." 

"Is  your    father's  family  an     old  one?" 

"We  can  trace  it  back  to  one  of  the 
early  kings. " 

"Well,  do  )'ou  know  that  God  shall 
take  one  of  a  city  and  two  of  a  family 
and  cause  them  to  do  a  great  work  in 
the  redemption  of  the  race?" 

"I  think  the  scriptures  say  something 
about  it. " 

"Yes;  and  there  must  needs  be  two  of 
a  family.  One  alone  cannot  do  the  work. 
Sister,  the  culminating  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  large  family  has  come  to  you, 
you  personally.  Great  things  depend  on 
you. " 

Atelie  could  not  clearly  get  his  mean- 
ing, but  she  listened  eagerl)'  to  what  he 
said. 

"Now,  as  you  have  been  so  frank 
with  me,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask 
some  questions  of  a  personal  nature. 
You  think  that  Halvor  Steen  loves  you?" 

"Well,"  and  she  had  to  smile  at  it, 
"he  has  said  as  niucli." 

"And  you  love  him?" 

Just  a  tinge  of  color  mounted  to  her 
face  as  she  said,  "I  think  a  great  deal 
of    him." 

"And  he  is  a  good,  moral  man?" 

"As  far  as  I  know. " 

"Again  pardon  me  for  asking  such 
questions;  but  now  I  can  answer  you 
better.  I  think  you  can  afford  to  suffer 
some  humiliation,  if  b\  so  doing  \ou 
can  come  to  some  understanding  with 
him.    I  fear  he   has  received  some  wrong 
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impression  of  you  and  of  your  religion, 
and  they  must  be  removed  before  further 
proj^ress  can  be  made.  If  Mr.  Stecn  is 
to  be  your  lielpmate  in  your  work  lie 
must  see  as  you  see,  and  believe  as  you 
believe;  otherwise  you  must  get  some 
one  else — but  something  tells  me,  dear 
sister,  that  the  spirit  of  God  will  work 
with  him,  and  that  you  may  assist  in  his 
conversion." 

"I    will  do  all  in  my  power,"  said  she. 

"Perhaps  I  have  not  been  clear  enough 
regarding  your  position  and  the  work 
you  are  expected  to  do.  You  know 
already  that  baptism  for  the  dead  is  per- 
formed in  the  temples  only;  therefore 
your  father  and  mother  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle while.  There  is  no  hurry  about  that. 
Now  you  must  know  that  you  cannot 
personally  officiate  for  your  father  or  any 
of  his  male  ancestors.  Everything  is  in 
strict  order  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  vicarious  work  is  as  much  as 
possible  an  exact  representation  of  the 
personal  ordinances.  You  may  do  your 
mother's  work  and  labor  for  the  female 
side  of  your  family,  but  a  man,  your 
husband,  for  instance,  must  stand  for 
your  father.  Now  you  understand  your 
position.  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
shun  Mr.  Steen  because  he  has  treated 
you  abruptly.  Remember  he  had  pre- 
sumable cause. " 

He  ceased  speaking  and  looked 
steadily  at  her.  Atelie's  face  was 
strangely  beautiful. 

"Then  I  must  go,"  and  she  arose. 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry?" 

"No;  but  I  must  not  trespass  further 
on  your  time. " 

"Tut,  tut.  Sit  down  again.  I  wish 
to  say  a  little  more.  Dear  sister,  3'ou 
may  be  tried  to  the  uttermost  in  this  mat- 
ter, you  may  come  to  the  point  where 
you  will  have  to  choose  between  the 
Gospel    with     its  burden     of   duties  and 


][r.  Stecn.      What  would  you  do  in  such 
a  case?" 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  "I 
cannot  say — how  can  I?"  she  said,  and 
there  was  a  faltering  in  her  voice;  "but 
I  will  pray  God  to  give  me  light  to 
know    and  power   to    choose   the  right." 

"That  is  all  any  of  us  can  do."  Tliey 
both  arose.  He  took  her  hand  and  said: 
"God  bless  you  and  give  you  His  spirit 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Peace  be  with  you. 
Good  by. " 

She  thanked  him  through  her  tears 
and  then  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

The  next  day  Atelie  took  the  boat  for 
Skien,  arriving  there  in  time  to  catch 
the  last  boat  up  the  canal  to  Thorvand. 
It  was  late  when  she  arrived  at  Heim- 
stad.  No  one  met  her  on  the  landing 
and  so  she  carried  her  valise  up  to  the 
house  alone.  Sister  Nordo  was  extreme- 
ly pleased  to  see  her  and  hear  the  con- 
ference news.  Helga  was  awa)'.  Brother 
and  Sister  Nordo  listened  eagerly  that 
evening  to  Atelie's  account  of  her   visit. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  a  let- 
ter to  Atelie.  It  had  the  Strand  post 
mark  and  the  girl  opened  it  with  tremb 
ling  fingers.  It  was  not  from  Halvor^ 
but  from  his  mother  inviting  her  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  them. 

So  Halvor  had  not  forgotten  her.  Hope- 
came  back.  He  had  certainly  suggested 
the  note.  She  did  not  delay  long.  The 
next  day  the  little  steamer  bore  her 
down  to  Skien  again.  Halvor  met  her 
at  the  station  at  Strand.  He  was  much 
more  reserved  than  usual  but  expressed 
himself  pleased  to  see  that  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  promise.  Fru  Steen 
gave  her  a  warm  welcome.  She  was 
nearly  as  tali  as  Atelie,  with  clear  cut, 
prominent  features,  and  hair  turning 
gray. 

"It  was  good  ot  \ou  to  come  so  soon," 
said    she    to    the    girl.      "I     need    some 
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pleasant  compan)';  besides  3'ou  must  be 
lonesome  by  yourself  up  &t  Heimstad, 
and  I  thought  we  two  could  help  each 
other  so  much. " 

"I  hope  we  shall,  Fru  Steen. " 

"I'm  sure  of  it;  but  then  do  not  call 
me  Fru.  Say  mother.  I  like  it  better 
from  young  people,  besides  you  had 
better  begin  now. "  She  smiled  know- 
ingly at  her. 

Atelie  was  pleased  with  her,  and  they 
did  help  each  other  in  many  ways.  Hal- 
vor  was  absent  a  great  deal.  His  trips 
up  the  coast  buying  fish  took  him  away 
for  days  at  a  time  and  he  did  not  see 
much  of  Atelie.  When  at  home  he  did 
not  seemingly  care  to  meet  her  alone. 
Never  did  he  act  as  a  lover.  Not  once 
did  he  speak  of  the  scene  in  the  rail- 
road car  or  ask  her  for  the  reasons  of 
her  strange  actions  towards  him.  He 
held  his    peace. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
change  between  the  two  young  people. 
The  situation  was  getting  unbearable  to 
her,  and  she  decided  to  speak  if  he 
would  not.  One  evening  they  were  alone. 
Halvor  was  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
paper  and  Atelie  was  busy  with  some 
fancy  work.  Without  looking  up  she 
said: 

"Halvor,  why  did  your  mother  invite 
me  to  pa}'  her  a  visit?" 

"Because  I  asked  her  to."  He  laid 
his  paper  on  the  table  and  looked  at  her. 

"But  we  are  acting  a  farce.  Why 
should  we  two  try  to  deceive  each  other?" 

"That's  what  I  too  should  like  to 
know. " 

"Yes;  I  know  that  you  think  1  am 
trying  to  deceive  you,  i)ut  I  am  not. 
You  know  I  am  a  Mormon.  1  will  answer 
to  my  best  knowledge  any  question  you 
may  ask  me,  to  clear  up  any  mystery 
about  me  and  my  treatment  of  you. 
That's  what   1   came   here  for.  ' 


Had  Halvor  followed  the  natural  im- 
pulse then  he  would  have  gone  to  her. 
Her  manner  unarmed  him.  It  had  been 
hard  enough  to  act  as  tie  had  during  the 
week,    but  he  kept  his  seat  by  the  table. 

"  I  suppose  the  fact  that  you  have  be- 
come a  Mormon  clears  up  much  of  \'our 
strange  actions?" 

Then  she  told  him  clearly  whj'  non- 
Mormons  were  not  invited  to  the  sacra- 
ment meeting  in  Christiania  and  he 
admitted  the  wisdom  of    the  precaution. 

"But  why,  Atelie,  could  you  not  give 
me  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked    you    on    the  way  to  Christiania?" 

Atelie  plied  her  work  in  silence.  He 
saw  the  lips  move  but  did  not  hear  the 
prayer  which  came  from  her  heart. 

"You  mean  in  the  car?  Why  I  could 
not  promise  to  marry  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  will  tell  you.  I  cannot  marry  any- 
one but  a  Latter-day  Saint." 

It  was  done.  The  die  was  cast.  She 
had  chosen  between  love  and  duty.  God 
direct  the  results. 

She  had  not  expected  it  so  soon.  She 
had  thought  of  it  as  something  afar  off, 
as  a  last  resort,  and  here  it  was.  This 
was  the  end  of  her  scheming,  the  climax 
where  there  would  be  a  turn. 

Halvor  Steen  sat  as  one  dumbfounded. 
The  color  in  his  face  came  amd  went. 
She  certainly  was  not  trifling,  but  all  he 
could  say  was: 

"Atelie,  why  do  you  talk  likr  that? 
You  do  not  mean  what  you  just  now 
saitl?" 

"I  do  mean  it.  1  have  a  work  to  tlo. 
Halvor,  a  great  work  for  my  father  and 
his  kin,  and  a  Latter-day  Saint  must 
help  me.  Do  not  misjudge  me  again, 
Halvor.  Somr  day  I  liopi  yoii  will 
understand. " 

"1  ho])e  so.  I  acknowledge  1  do  not 
now. " 
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"You  are  angry  with  me  again."  She 
went  up  to  him,  but  his  emotional  face 
startled  her,  and  she  stepped  back. 

"You  do  not  care  for  me." 

"Would  to  God  I  did  not,"  said  he 
bitterly. 

"Halvor  Steen,  you  will  repent  that 
saying.  Your  mother  is  home,  and  I 
shall  go.  Good  night.  Do  not  condemn 
me."  Trembling  with  emotion  she 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


WILLIE'S  LETTER. 

I  AM  a  letter.  To  look  at  me  you 
would  say  I  was  only  a  piece  of  white 
paper  with  a  lot  of  tunny  little  black 
marks  on  it,  and  you  would  never  think 
that  I  could  see  or  talk,  or  that  I  know 
anything.  What  you  see  though  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  eyes  you  have.  You 
know  there  is  all  kinds  of  light  in  this 
world  and  if  we  only  have  the  right  kind 
of  eyes  we  can  see  ever}'thing.  My  e5'es 
can  see  in  the  dark,  and  they  can  look 
right  through  all  sorts  of  things,  like  the 
X  rays,  and  see  what  is  going  on.  My 
ears  are  good,  too,  and  I  can  hear  things 
that  you  would  never  think  anyone  could 
hear.  Oh,  it's  grand  and  wonderful  to 
have  such  eyes  and  ears  and  then,  too, 
to  have  a  good  heart;  one  then  can  un- 
derstand the  things  one  sees  and  hears. 
But  1  can't  tell  you  all  i  know  at  once; 
and  I  started  to  tell  of  how  I  came  to 
be  a  letter,  and  of  a  journey  I  made.  A 
little  boy  wrote  me,  and  I  am  called 
Willie's  letter.  I  suppose  he  thinks  he 
made  me;  but  that  is  not  so.  God  is 
my  maker,  as  He  is  yours  and  every- 
boays;  but  then  Willie  is  only  a  little 
boy  and  don't  know  about  all  the 
things  God  made. 

Willie's   papa  is    awa}'    off    in    one    of 


the  Eastern  States  on  a  mission,  and 
Willie  had  a  lot  of  things  he  wanted  to 
tell  him,  so  he  wrote  me  and  sent  me  to 
tell  them.  The  ink  that  is  in  nr.e 
blacked  Willie's  fingers  nicely  while  he 
was  writing,  and  I  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing when  his  mamma  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  nose;  for  his 
nose  had  itched  and  he  rubbed  it  with 
his  blackened  finger,  and  was  so  busy 
he  did  not  know  anything  was  wrong 
until  his  mamma  asked  him  to  look  in 
the  glass.  Then  he  told  her  he  had 
been  writing  to  papa.  I  was  lying  on 
the  table  then,  and  could  see  and  hear 
everything;  but  presently  Willie's  mam- 
ma took  me  and  folded  me  up  two  or 
three  times,  making  some  creases  in  my 
bioad  white  body — creases  that  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  as  long  as  I  am  a 
letter,  for  its  hard  to  get  creases  out 
you  know — and  put  me  into  a  neat 
white  package  called  an  envelope.  She 
wrote  papa's  address  on  this  package 
and  stuck  a  queer  little  red  picture  with 
some  letters  and  figures  on  it  in  one 
corner,  and  let  Willie  take  me  down 
the  street  to  the  corner  where  he 
dropped  me  into  a  nice  red  iron  box 
that'  was  set  upon  a  post.  This  was  a 
great  change  for  me,  and  I  felt  like 
something  was  going  to  happen.  But 
I  had  faith  that  everything  would  be  all 
right  with  me,  and  I  didn't  worry 
much.  I'm  only  a  letter,  and  of  course 
must  fill  my  mission  in  life.  My  duty 
now  was  to  carry  WiJlie's  message  to 
his  papa  in  good  order,  and  while  acci- 
dents might  happen  that  I  could  not 
prevent,  if  I  did  my  whole  dut}'  I  felt 
that  all  would  come  out  right.  There 
were  many  more  letters  dropped  into 
the  box  where  I  was,  large  and  small, 
clean  and  dirty,  white  and  yellow,  and 
buff  and  blue,  but  no  two  alike.  Each 
had  some  marks    or  traits    that    were  its 
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own,  and  each  had  its  special  message 
to  carry  to  a  particular  person.  Some 
carried  peace  and  joy  and  happiness, 
while  others  were  loaded  down  with 
sorrow  and  misery;  but  not  a  single  one 
that  had  |[^nothing.  B}'  the  time  we  got 
into  the  post  office  there  were  thousands 
of  us  together,  but  we  each  had  our 
duty  to  perform,  and  not  one  of  us 
could  be  idle  or  neglect  that  duty.  To 
have  done  anything  like  shirking  the 
work  we  had  given  us  to  do,  would 
have  been  loo  bad.  It  would  have 
destroyed  the  very  object  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  we  would  have  deserved 
the  most  severe  punishment. 

But  we  had  no  notion  of  neglecting 
our  duty  and  taking  such  stamps  and 
marks  and  bruises  as  were  necessary  in 
doing  it  quickly  and  well. 

We  letters  in  the  office  were  assorted 
and  spread  out  on  a  table  and  every  one 
of  us  stamped  to  show  that  we  started 
on  our  journey  to  ail  parts  of  the  world 
from  the  same  place.  It  was  strange  to 
know  that  we  had  all  been  gathered 
from  so  many  persons  and  brought 
together  only  to  be  so  stamped,  then 
separated  again  and  sent  out  ou  so 
many  different  ways!  But  that  was  our 
experience. 

Time  for  closing  the  mails  came  and 
all  was  bustle  and  noise.  To  one  who 
could  only  hear  the  noise,  the  shuffling 
of  feet,  the  thump  of  the  stamp  and  the 
rustling  of  paper,  it  might  have  seemed 
that  confusion  reigned;  but  not  so. 
The  strictest  order  prevailed.  Up  to 
the  time  of  mail  closing  I  had  moved 
very  leisurely,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  but  now  all  was  different. 
Everybody  that  touched  me  seemed  to 
do  it  with  a  nervous  haste  that  was  at 
hrst  (juite  alarming.  After  being 
stamped,  I  was  hastily  gathered  up  and 
thrust    into    a    heavy    leather    bag.      The 


bag  was  locked  witli  an  iron  lock.  The 
sack  was  picked  up  by  a  strong  man, 
carried  out  of  the  office  and  thrown  into 
a  wagon  that  was  boarded  up  so  no  one 
could  get  into  it,  and  the  door  was 
locked.  There  were  several  sacks  of  us 
letters  and  a  number  of  sacks  of  papers 
and  packages  in  the  wagon  together, 
and  the  driver  now  started  off  at  a 
swinging  trot  for  the  depot.  Arrived 
at  the  station  several  men  gathered 
around  the  wagon  and  the  door  was 
opened,  the  sacks  dragged  out,  and  not 
very  gently,  for  I  got  several  bumps 
that  made  my  head  ache,  and  set  stars 
dancing  before  my  eyes.  We  were 
thrown  on  a  big,  heavy  truck,  and  were 
then  taken  to  a  car  and  thrown  in,  and 
the  car  door  was  locked.  There  were 
three  or  four  men  in  the  car  with  us 
when  the  train  pulled  out;  and  as  soon 
as  we  started  on  our  journey  they 
opened  some  of  the  sacks,  and  again 
assorted  the  letters  and  papers  and 
packages  putting  them  into  small  leather 
bags  or  big  pouches,  and  throwing  one 
out  when  a  small  station  was  reached. 
At  large  stations  several  sacks  would  be 
thrown  off  and  they  would  strike  on  the 
trucks  with  a  bounce  that  made  me  feel 
sorry  for  them.  I  was  going  to  take  a 
long  ride,  and  it  was  nearly  three  days 
and  nights  before  I  was  taken  out  of 
the  bag  I  had  been  put  in  when  I  left 
the  office  where  I  was  first  stamped. 
This  long  ride  was  a  great  experience 
for  me.  I  suppose  you  would  have 
become  tired  and  cross;  but  it  was  only 
a  delight  for  me.  I  was  only  moved 
two  or  three  times  and  that  was  to 
change  cars.  The  rest  of  the  time  I 
could  take  my  ease  and  either  listen  to 
the  stories  told  by  the  mail  clerks,  or 
look  out  through  the  sack  and  through 
the  sides  of  the  car  md  watch  the  tields 
anil    fences    and  trees   as   thoy   spi'd   past 
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in  their  backward  flight,  tor  you  know 
it  seemed  like  they  were  all  flying  back- 
ward— or  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
rails  and  the  clickety — click — click  of 
the  wheels  passing  over  the  joints. 
Here  was  a  rushing  mountain  stream 
that  sped  along  beside  the  track,  and 
finally  dodged  under  it  and  got  away; 
there  a  rugged  mountain  towering  up 
into  the  blue  sky  and  then  a  deep  gorge 
that  followed  us  along  and  threatened 
to  engulf  the  whole  train,  and  all  this 
followed  by  long  stretches  of  level  plain 
reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in 
every  direction.  It  would  seem  funny 
to  you  who  have  always  seen  the  sun 
rise  and  set  behind  mountains,  to  see 
him  go  to  bed  in  a  cornfield  or  rise  out 
of  the  tall  grass.  It  did  to  me,  until  I 
remembered  that  I  had  seen  it  all 
before. 

And  then  at  night  to  watch  the  moon 
sailing  through  the  sky,  a  world  of  shin- 
ing light,  and  the  stars  as  they  winked 
and  twinkled  in  the  blue;  to  see  the 
cloud  of  fiery  smoke  as  it  burst  out  of 
the  funnel  of  the  engine  and  trailed 
backward  over  the  train,  dropping  its 
trail  of  red  hot  cinders  on  the  cars  and 
along  the  track;  to  look  into  the  flaming 
furnace  of  the  engine  and  see  the  black 
coal,  as  it  was  shoveled  in  by  the  fire- 
man change  to  red  and  then  to  white 
under  the  blast  of  the  fans  and  hear  the 
iron  monster  throb  and  tremble  as  the 
water  in  its  boiler  was  changed  to  steam 
through  the  roaring  heat.  Oh!  It  was 
a  grand  wild  ride.  It  was  a  journey  a 
king  might  wish  to  take.  At  last  my 
journey  was  ended,  and  parted  from 
most  of  my  companion  letters  and  in  a 
small  pouch,  but  still  securely  locked,  I 
was  taken  from  the  car  at  a  small  sta- 
tion, and  after  a  short  but  pleasant  ride 
in  a  light  spring  wagon  over  a  country 
road   I    landed    in  a  village    post    office, 


and  was  handed  to  Willie's  papa  by  a 
pretty  girl.  Once  in  his  hand  I  could 
see  the  smile  of  joy  that  shone  on  the 
face  of  Willie's  papa.  And  as  he  read 
the  pleasant  message  from  his  darling 
boy  at  home,  and  learned  that  God  had 
preserved  his  loved  ones  and  given 
them  peace  and  plenty,  I  could  feel  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart  and  knew  that 
my  duty  had  been  nobly  done.  I  felt 
oh,  so  proud  and  thankful  that  I  had 
brought  him  peace.  This  good  man 
calls  me  "Willie's  Letter." 

S.    H.    Hobson. 


DO  WHAT  YOU   CAN. 

In  the  vestibule  of  a  beautiful  marble- 
front  mansion  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
stood  a  young  girl.  She  was  gazing 
despondently  at  the  grey  sky  and  the 
striped  awning,  whose  deep  scallops 
flapped  violently  in  the  wind,  as  if  try- 
ing to  make  the  weather  seem  worse 
than  it  really  was. 

"No  prospects  of  anything  but  a 
dismal  day,"  she  exclaimed  impa- 
tiently, "And  the  lovely  drive  mamma 
and  I  had  planned  will  come  to  noth- 
ing. How  tiresome,  that  the  day 
should  be  so  disagreeable,  especially  as 
yesterday  was  so  lovely.  But  there's 
no  depending  on  an  April  day." 

She  began  tracing  the  flowers  on  the 
door-glass  with  a  scarfpin. 

"Miss  Martyn  says  its  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good.  I  wonder 
who'll  be  benefited  by  this  one. 

"  Miss  Martyn  is  very  sweet.  What  was 
it  she  said  last  Sunday  about  filling  out 
our  lives  with  usefulness  and  making  it 
a  fit  offering  lor  God?  Well  its  very  easy 
to  say  such  things,  but  goodness,  what 
can  a  person  do?  What  could  I  do 
for  instance?" 

She    stopped    and    looked    reflectively 
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at  the  lamppost  without,  as  if  expect- 
ing a  solution  of  the  question  from  it. 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "if  papa  could 
be  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Afghan- 
istan or  China,  there  might  be  pros- 
pects of  making  myself  useful.  Then  I 
could  teach  the  Zulu  children  to  read, 
or  start  a  kindergarten  in  China. 
Would'nt  that  be  funny?  And  perhaps 
we  might  be  mobbed  and  murdered  in 
the  end.  Surely  that  would  be  filling 
out  ones  life  with  usefulness.  Yes,  that 
would  be  beautiful.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose papa  will  ever  be  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion, being  a  banker." 

She  began  tracing  again.  "Or  if  I 
was  twenty-four  instead  of  fourteen  I 
might  start  a  mission-school  right  here 
for  poor  children.  Or  if  mamma  would 
let  me,  I  might  try  to  teach  some  poor 
children  now  how  to  draw,  and  paint 
and  music.  But  perhaps  that  wouldn't 
be  of  much  use  to  them;  and  of  course 
mamma  wouldn't  let  me  do  such  a  thing 
now,  anyway.  So  I  don't  see  that  I 
can  do  anything  that  the  Lord  would 
care  about.     No  not  a  thing. 

"Dear  me!  not  a  vestige  of  change 
in  the  looks  of  things  overhead.  Those 
awnings  ought  to  be  drawn  up. 

"There's  that  girl  again,  across  the 
street  with  her  bucket  and  scrubbing 
stone,  going  at  those  steps.  She  fills 
up  her  life  with  usefulness,  I  should 
think.  I  should  know  what  day  of  the 
week  it  was  just  by  watching  her  in- 
comings and  outgoings."  She  smiled 
complacently  at  her  own  words  and 
began  to  look  up  the  street. 

"Well  I  never!  I  wonder  if  that's  a 
bird  or  a  human  thing?" 

She  was  watching  a  little  girl  who 
came  flying  down  the  street,  with  arms 
outstretched  in  her  shawl  like  the  wings 
of  a  bat,  head  bare,  and  a  bag  tied 
round  her  waist  from   which  Joyce,  that 


was  the  name  of  the  young  girl,  con- 
cluded that  she  out  in  search  of  cold 
victuals. 

The  child  stopped  right  in  front  of 
the  banker's  handsome  iron  gate, 
flapped  her  arms  like  two  wings  and 
jumped  up  and  down  half  a  dozen 
times,  making  her  big,  flat-bottomed 
shoes  clatter  till  :he  noise  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  neighborhood.  Then 
she  pulled  the  shawl  up  over  her  head 
and  entered  the  gate. 

Joyce  flew  out  of  the  vestibule,  along 
the  hall  and  down  the  stairs  to  the 
basement  door,  which  she  reached  just 
as  the  bell  was  timidly  pulled. 

"Come  in,  little  girl,"  said  Joyce 
kindly.      "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  just  come  to  see  if  yer  had  any 
cold  victuals?" 

Joyce  turned  questioningly  to  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  come  to  answer  the  bell, 
but  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  guess  not." 

"Why,  there  must  be,"  protested 
Joyce,  "I  know  there  was  lots  left  after 
breakfast — more  than  you  could  eat 
down  here." 

"Maybe  there  was,  'n  if  so  cook  has 
turned  it  in  the  swill  barrel  I  s'pose. " 
Joyce  felt  sorry. 

"Oh,  do  go  and  see  it  there  is'nt  some 
bread  and    a  couple   of  eggs,  raw  ones." 

"Well  if  you'll  take  this  on  3'our  own 
responsibility.  Miss  Joyce. " 

"Yes,   I'll  tell  mamma." 

The  girl  went,  and  Joyce  was  elated 
at  having  this  curious  looking  being 
from  a  world  so  different  to  her  own,  all 
to  herself,  and  began  questioning  her  at 
once. 

"What's  your  name  little  girl? 
Topsy?" 

"No'm,    Minerva." 

"  Minerva?" 

"  Yes'm. " 
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"Why,    who    gave    \ou    tliat     name?" 

"I  was  named  after  my  grandma's  old 
cat. " 

Joyce  laughed. 

"She  must  have  been  a  very  wise 
cat?" 

"Yes'm  J  guess  she  was.  1  kin  re- 
member her.  She  used  to  could  smell 
when  ma  was  going  after  meat — that 
was  before  my  pa  died,  we  useter  get 
meat  then  off'n  on,  mos'  every  day." 

"How  long  has  your  father  been 
dead?" 

"Ever  since  he  had  the  small  pox." 

Joyce  involuntarily  drew  back. 

"I  aint  got  'm,"  declared  the  child 
hurriedly,  lifting  her  brown  face 
earnestly  to  Joyce. 

Joyce  colored  and   came  nearer  again. 

"Of  course  you  haven't;"  she  said. 
"How  old  are  you?" 

"Seven. " 

"How  many  are  you   in   the    family?' 

"Twelve. " 
•  "Twelve!     My  goodnessl" 

"Well,  that's  counting  the  cat  and  her 
kittens,"  she  added  hurriedly.  "She's 
just  had  si,\  of  em,  lovely  ones.  Don't 
you  want  one?" 

Joyce  tried  hard  to  keep  her  face 
straight  and  as.sured  her  she  would  like 
one  very  much. 

"Then  I'll  fetch  you  the  one  we've 
named  Beauty;  she's  the  prettiest  of 
'em  all." 

The  girl  had  now  come  back  with 
the  bread  and  eggs,  and  Joyce  gave  the 
child  a  dime  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and 
she  departed  in  high  spirits. 

That  same  afternoon  the  little  girl 
came  back  bringing  with  her  the  kitten, 
which  Joyce  paid  her  hfty  cents  for, 
and  told  the  child  she  could  come  again 
some  other  time. 

The  kitten  was  a  pretty  little  white 
thing,   and  Joyce  at  once  tied  a    scarlet 


satin  ribbon  around  its  neck  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  the  whole  family,  who  duly 
admired  it. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  went  down 
and  the  sun  came  out.  Joyce  put  a 
shawl  around  herself  and  the  kitten  and 
took  it  do%vn  the  back  yard  for  fresh 
air,  as  she  said. 

In  walking  about  the  yard  she  came 
to  the  swill  barrel,  which  was  almost 
full,  and  she  stopped  and  looked 
absently  at  the  pieces  of  meat,  potatoes, 
fish-balls,  stale  bread,  canned  corn, 
etc.,  all  mixed  with  burnt  crusts,  pota- 
toe  and  onion  peelings,  and  divers  other 
things.  Joyce  stood  long  looking  at  all 
this,  vaguely  feeling  that  there  was 
enough  to  keep  a  whole  family  on. 

The  cook  passed  over  the  yard  on  her 
way  to  the  alley  with  her   "ash-bucket." 

"The  idea.  Miss  Joyce,  of  taking  the 
kitten  out  for  fresh  air,  and  then  hold- 
ing him  over  the  swill  barrel."  Joyce 
looked  up  and  drew  away. 

"What  do  you  do  with  that  swill, 
Annie?" 

"Why  we  give  it  to  the  man  that 
comes  for  it  of  course.  ' 

"Does  he  pay  you  anything  for  it?" 

"Pay  us  for  it?  My  sakes!  no  indeed, 
we're  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  for  nothing." 

"But  there's  lots  of  things  in  here  that 
could  be  eaten." 

"Well,  Miss,  if  you're  going  to  turn 
bossy  an'  poke  \our  nose  into  swill- 
barrels  'n  things,  you  can  tell  your  ma 
from  me,  that  my  week's  up  Tuesday, 
next." 

"Oh,  Annie,  I  did'nt  mean  that.  I 
was  only  thinking  it  could  be  saved  for 
poor  people,  before  it  was  put  in  here." 

"Well  then  you  can  save  it  yourself, 
I  haven't  got  time  to  go  fuss  with  such 
things,  that's  all.  "  And  the  offended 
cook  walked  proudly  oft  with  her 
bucket. 
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Joyce  sat  down  on  the  broad  steps 
leading  to  the  back  porch  and  reflected; 
gently  rocking  herself  and  the  kitten 
forward  and  back. 

"I  believe  I  could  manage  it,"  she 
mused  after  a  while,"  by  getting  up  a 
little  earlier  and  coming  down  right 
after  the  girls  have  eaten.  I'll  go  and 
ask  mamma  about  it." 

Half  an  hour  later  she  came  down  to 
the  kitchen  again,  looking  somewhat 
confused. 

"Annie,"  she  began  hesitatingly. 

"Yes'm,"  short  and  brisk  from  the 
cook. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"Oh  all  right.  Miss,  "  somewhat  softer. 

"Could  you — would  you  let  me  come 
down  after  each  meal  and  help  you  clear 
the  table — that  is — let  me  take  care  of 
all  the  leavings,  and  save  them  for  the 
poor?  And  if  I  store  it  away  in  nice 
clean  pans  and  dishes,  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  give  it  to  them  when 
they  come?" 

The  cook  said  nothing  and  Joyce  con- 
tinued stammering:  "You  see  I  would 
— like  to  make  myself  of  some  good  to 
somebody — and  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else — its  so  little;  but  I'd  like  to 
make  my  life" — here  she  broke  down 
entirely  and  laying  her  head  on  the 
kitchen-table,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

But  now  the  cook  was  all  melted. 
She  went  over  and  patted  the  child's 
soft  curls,  gently. 

"Oh  bless  you,  darling!  Of  course  I'll 
help  you  that  much;  and  I  think 
its  very  nice  of  you  to  do  that.  And  I'll 
go  gather  up  some  old,  clean  things 
and  set  'em  in  the  pantry  for  >our  own 
use.  And  when  warm  weather  comes 
we'll  put  'em  down    in    the    refrigerator. 

"The  worst  objection  to  it,  is  that 
we'll   have  the  westside   poor,  swarming 


down  on  us  like  flies,  and  the  bell  will 
be  ringing  pretty  lively  all  day,  and 
keep  Minnie  running.  But  if  you  saj'  a 
good  word  to  her  I'm  sure  she'll  do  it." 

Joyce  raised  her  tear-stained  face  and 
expressed  her  willingness  to  speak  to 
Minnie. 

"On  Saturdays,  you  know,  I  can  tend 
to  it  all  myself,  and  if  Minnie  will  do  it 
the  other  days,  I'll  do  up  my  own  room 
every  morning  to  help  her." 

"Oh,  then  I'll  answer  for  ^linnie.  She 
isn't  half  bad,    I  can  tell  you." 

And  so  't  was  arranged. 

Half  a  year  later  when  Miss  Martyn 
spoke  to  her  Sunday  School  girls  about 
what  they  had  each  done  to  benefit 
somebody,  as  she  had  advised  them, 
each  one  related  something  she  had 
done.  Joyce's  turn  came  last.  It 
seemed  so  little  to  tell  she  was  almost 
ashamed  of  it.  "But  I  love  to  do  it," 
she  concluded,  "and  it  seems  so  little 
trouble."  And  when  she  was  about  to 
go,  she  felt  Miss  Martyn's  arms  around 
her,  and  she  whispered  softlj'  in  the 
girl's  willing  ear:  "What  you  have 
done  for  those  little  ones  you  have  done 
fo  Him."  Sop/iy    ]'alenti>H\ 


The  only  way  by  which  we  can  win 
another  for  ourselves  is  by  giving  our- 
selves to  that  other.  Hearts  are  only 
bought  by  hearts;  love's  flame  can  only 
be  kindled   by  love's  flame. 

Thr  lives  of  men  who  liave  been 
always  growing  are  strewed  along  tlieir 
whole  course  with,  the  things  which  tlu'y 
have  learned  to  do  without. 

Rk.mkiMi;kk  that  good  manners  are 
thoughts  filled  with  kindness  and  refine- 
ment and    then  trrinslatcd    into  behavior. 

Si'.VKi;  moments  are  tlic  gokl  dust  of 
time. 
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HISTORICAL  ENGLAND. 
The  Palaoe  of  Westminster. 

(COSTlNCKIi    |-I!OM    I'AOK  448,) 

One  kaves  grand  old  Westminster 
Abbey  with  its  many  historical  associa- 
tions, its  architectural  beauties,  statuary, 
and   memorial    tablets  with    regret.      H  e 


the  sake  of  saying  that  he  has  been  there. 
Carlyle    was    wont    to    term    this    stately 
edifice  "an  abominable  pile  of   architec- 
tural  confectionery." 

However,  as  the  writer  is  no  con- 
noisseur upon  architecture,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  appear  to  his  uncultured 
eyes    a    magnificent   structure  worthy  of 


r 


HOUSES   OF   PARLI.^MENT. 


would  like  to  linger  longer,  and  wend 
his  way  across  the  street  whence  it  is 
only  a  few  steps  until  he  is  within  the 
shadow  of  the  new  Palace  of  West- 
minster, or  what  perhaps  is  better 
known  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Every    tourist    and    provincial    has    to 
visit  this  structure,  even  if  it  is  only  for 


England  and  her  greatness.  The  detail 
work  connected  with  the  apparently 
innumerable  pinnacles  with  which  the 
building  is  surmounted  and  flanked, 
surpasses  his  feeble  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  Victoria  and 
Clock  Towers,  in  the  latter  of  which 
hangs    Big    Ben,     that    booms    out    the 
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hour  with  a  mighty  stroke  that  rises 
even  above  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
London  traffic. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster,  as  the 
pile  is  sometimes  designated,  is  truly  a 
magnificent  sight,  the  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  intensified 
from  the  fact  that  the  contemplator  can 
gaze  open  mouthed  in  comparative 
security  as  regards  his  purse  and  watch, 
for  pickpockets  flourish  not  in  or  around 
the  precincts  of  the  home  of  Britain's 
law-makers  from  obvious  reasons.  For 
to  paraphiaze  Shakespeare  slightly, 
"doth  not  each  bush — or  rather  lamp- 
post— hide  a  detective?"  Policemen! 
why  the  woods  are  full  of  them,  so 
much  so  that  some  wag  observed  that 
"Westminster  is  famous  as  being  the 
place  where  the  policemen  come  from." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  England  from  past 
experience  believes  in  protecting  her 
public  buildings  and  shadowing  the  forms 
of  her  most  obnoxious  (from  the  anar- 
chist's standpoint)  statesmen  with  skill- 
ful detectives,  hence  it  is  that  the 
average  sneak  thief  deems  the  salu- 
brious atmosphere  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  uncongenial  to  his  respira- 
tory organs.  Thus  when  the  prospec- 
tive sightseer  has  successfully  run  the 
blockade  outside  so  to  speak,  he  finds 
that  within  he  has  to  run  a  perpetual 
gauntlet  of  men  in  blue  likewise. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  when  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  get  a  permit 
signed  by  a  member  therein,  which  can 
be  obtained  under  favorable  circum- 
stances and  conditions  at  the  American 
embassy;  armed  with  this  formidable 
document  and  the  price  of — well  let  us 
be  charitable — a  few  ginger  beers,  one 
marches  boldly  in  search  of  knowledge 
past  the  man  in  blue,  who  is  magically 
transformed   in   the   twinkling  of  an    eye 


from   a  roaring   lion   to  a  respectful   and 
meek  public  servant. 

The  House  of  Parliament  is  essen- 
tially a  modern  building,  having  been 
erected  in  the  years  1840-47,  up  to 
which  date  Britain's  congress  had  met 
in  the  old  structure  which  was  a  most 
unsightly  and  inconvenient  place  in 
which  to  meet  in  solemn  assembly. 
Accordingly  plans  were  advertised  for, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Barry  was  the  lucky 
architect  whose  drawings  were  accepted. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  was  onl}' 
a  short  time  until  plebeian,  Mr.  Charles 
blossomed  out  into  a  full  blown  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  and  his  fortune  was 
made. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  abuts  upon 
the  River  Thames,  being  divided  from 
the  same  by  a  solid  wall  of  Aberdeen 
granite.  The  Palace  itself  is  built  entirely 
of  magnesian  lime  stone  as  regards  the 
exterior,  while  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, is  composed  of  caen  rock.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  opposite  side  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  One  can  enter 
through  Palace  Yard  where  one  sees 
hundreds  of  tame  pigeons  strutting 
around  in  search  of  stray  grains  that 
may  escape  the  nosebags  of  the  nu- 
merous cub  horses  whose  owners  are 
lying  in  wait  for  prospective  fares. 
These  birds  are  so  accustomed  to  man- 
kind, that  a  novice  is  almost  afraid  of 
treading  upon  them,  until  he  finds  out 
that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  feat  as  it 
appears  to  be.  But  let  us  enter  tiirough 
Westminster  Hall.  .After  ascendini;  the 
stone  steps  we  find  ourselves  witliin  a 
large  hall,  built  of  stone  and  covered  in 
by  a  grand  old  roof,  supported  by 
massive  black  carved  oak  girders  antl 
beams.  The  floor  of  this  iiall,  save  for 
the  presence  of  a  few  statues  dotted 
along   the  sides  of  the   walls,   is  entirely 
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bare.      Of  liistoric  interest    Westminster 

Hal!  lias  had  its  share  ever  since  it  was 
originally  luiilt  in  the  \ear  lOl'T.  How- 
ever, it  was  almost  entirelj'  rebuilt,  and 
the  roof  (the  beauty  and  constructive 
skill  of  which  so  interests  architects  and 
antiquarians)  was  erected  by  Richard 
II,  13!18.  The  first  notable  event  that 
took  place  within  its  walls  was,  strange 
to  say,  the  disposition  of  that  very  king 
himself  the  year  following.  During  the 
year  1224,  the  great  law  courts  of  Eng- 
land were  held  in  this  hall  where  they 
remained  until  moved  on  to  the  Strand 
in  the  year  1888. 

These  old  stone  walls  have  looked 
down  upon  the  installation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  as'  Lord  Protector  of  England, 
vice  King  Charles  I.  beheaded.  Such 
is  the  irony  of  fate.  A  few  years  later 
these  same  walls  bore  aloft  upon  pikes 
the  head  of  Cromwell,  together  with 
those  of  his  associates,  Ireton  and  Brad- 
shaw,  whose  bodies  had  been  exhumed 
from  their  graves  and  their  skulls  stuck 
on  high  to  be  reviled  by  the  rabble. 

Within  these  walls  Parliament  sat  in 
judgment  upon  Charles  I.,  and  had 
sentenced  his  faithful  servant,  Earl 
Stafford  to  be  beheaded  on  the  same 
spot  a  few  months  previously.  Here 
also  took  place  the  trial  and  acquittal  of 
the  seven  bishops  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.  These  walls  further  wit- 
nessed the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
later^  days,^  besides  numerous  other 
trials,  and  ceremonials  connected  with 
the  stirring  periods  of  English  history. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  the  hall  was 
used  was  the  coronation  banquet  of 
George  I\^  A?  one  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  that 
leads  from  St.  Stephens  porch  and  looks 
down  into  the  hall  he  will  notice  at  the 
far  end  on  the  right  side,  a  compara- 
tively   small,     massive    oak    door,     that 


apparently  leads  through  the  wall;  this 
is  no  less  than  the  entrance  to  the 
famous  Star  Chamber,  so  notorious  in 
history,  an  arbitrary  court  of  law  in 
which  the  king  used  to  attend  in  person 
as  judge.  The  court  being  held  in 
secret,  it  was  called  the  Star  Chamber 
from  the  decorations  of  the  room  ia 
which  the  sittings  were  held.  This 
court  was  first  instituted  by  King  Henry 
VII.  Half  way  down  this  flight  of  steps 
mentioned  above,  are  affixed  two  brass 
plates  or  tablets  inserted  in  the  stone  to 
commemorate  the  trials  of  King  Charles 
I.  They  bear  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: 

"Ttiis  tablet  marks  the  spot  where 
Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England  stood 
before  the  court  which  sat  pursuant  to  the 
ordinance,  for  erecting  a  High  Court  of 
justice  for  his  trial  which  was  read  the 
first,  second  and  third  time,  and  passed 
by  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1648.  The  court  met  on  Saturday  L'Oth, 
Monday  22nd,  Tuesday  23rd,  and  on 
Saturday  27th,  January,  1G48-9,  when 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  the  king. 

"The  trial  of  the  king  was  by  order 
of  the  Court,  held  where  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Chancery  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  this  tablet  marks 
the  position  of  the  Bar  that  separated 
those  courts  from  the  length  of  the 
Hail." 

It  was  on  the  identical  spot  where 
these  brass  tablets  lie,  that  the  unhappy 
monarch  stood  when  he  received  his 
death  sentence.  For  five  years  had  this 
king  with  the  flower  oi  England's 
nobility  met  the  Roundheads  with  vary- 
ing success  upon  the  battle  fields,  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  beaten 
on  every  hand,  and  as  fortified  town 
after  town  fell  before  that  now  disci- 
plined and  fanatical  puritan   army,    and 
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Newark  the  last  loyal  town  was  being 
vip,orously  besieged,  Charles  fled  from 
Oxford  to  the  North,  where  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Scottish 
army,  playing  the  last  bold  stroke  and 
relying  upon  their  affection  for  their 
native  prince  to  be  the  means  of  saving 
him.  Needless  to  say  the  Scots  were 
rather  surprised  at  this  unannounced 
visit,  and  promptly  made  Charles  Stuart 
a  prisoner.  As  a  prisoner  the  poor  king 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the 
Presbyterian  preachers  who  could  not 
restrain  their  zeal  and  did  not  mince 
words  when  indulging  in  remarks  before 
the  monarch.  One  of  these  camp 
preachers  in  a  sermon  delivered  before 
the  king  gave  Charles  a  terrible  time  of 
it,  and  finally  wound  up  by  ordering  the 
52nd  Psalm  to  be  sung: 

Why  dost  thou  tyrant  boast  thyself 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise. 

Whereupon  the  king  stood  up  with  a 
meekness  and  dignity  that  touched  even 
those  rigid  enthusiasts.  Called  lor  the 
56th  Psalm  instead: 

Have  mercy  Lore!  on  me  I  pray, 
For  men  would  iiie  devour. 

One  cannot  help  but  admire  Charles 
who  with  all  his  faults  was  no  coward 
as  he  stood  there  upon  the  spot  marked 
out  now  by  those  brass  plates,  alone, 
deserted  by  all  those  who  had  fawned 
around  him  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
excesses  and  extravagances,  sold  by  the 
Scots  to  his  enemies.  Alone  he  stood — 
for  even  his  wife  and  six  children  were 
in  France — scornful  and  contemptuous, 
with  his  hat  on,  while  the  sentence  of 
death  was  read  to  him,  and  wlun  a  few 
moments  later  the  soldiers  were  incited 
by  their  oflicers  to  insult  him  on  that 
occasion,  and  some  even  to  the  extent 
of  spitting  at  him  as  he  passed,  he  only 
said,  "Poor  souls,  they  would  treat 
their    generals    in    the  sa:ne  manner    for 


sixpence."  Attended  by  his  faithful 
chaplain  Tuxton,  he  walked  out  from  a 
window  at  White  Hall,  January  20th, 
1649 — within  gunshot  from  where  he 
was  tried — to  the  scaffold  where  the 
masked  executioner  struck  off  his  head, 
and  holding  it  up  by  its  long  curly  locks 
cried,  "This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor." 
Today  King  Charles'  name  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar 
of  Saints,  under  the  title  of  Saint 
Charles  the  martyr,  and  handkerchiefs 
that  were  dipped  in  his  blood  are 
esteemed  priceless  relics. 

Geo.   E.    Carpenter. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE    USE    OF    ALCOHOL. 

Some  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  use  of  alcohol  have  appeared  in  a 
Paris  paper  called  La  Nature.  The 
statements  are  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration and  weight  because  the  editor 
frankly  avows  that  he  does  not  favor 
total  abstinence,  and  he  touches  only  on 
the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  says  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  fermented  drinks  retard  the 
chemical  processes  of  digestion.  I'ure 
whiskey  mixea  with  the  digestive  fluids 
in  the  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  in- 
creased the  time  required  for  digestion 
b\-  six  per  cent.  He  says,  "If  an\one 
thinks  that  wine  and  strong  drinks  have 
sustaining  power,  it  is  only  because, 
first,  these  drinks  excite  the  nervous 
system  and  seem  to  give  strength,  and 
secondly,  because  the  feeling  of  hunger 
is  jiostponed  b\'  the  very  fact  that  diges- 
tion is  retarded.  ' 

An  experiiiunt  was  made  with  twenty 
laboring  men  who  drank  nothing  but 
water,  and  twi'uty  men  who  drank  wine, 
beer,   and   brandy.      .'\t  the  end  of  twenty 
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days  tlie  work  was  measured.  The  work- 
men who  drank  strong  lifinors  did  the 
best  for  the  first  six  days;  then  there 
was  a  kind  of  period  of  reaction;  finally, 
the  water-drinkers  did  at  least  three 
times  the  work  of  their  rivals.  This  ex- 
periment was  tested  by  changing  the 
men:  the  water-drinkers  were  made  to 
adopt  for  twenty  days  the  drinking  of 
wine,  beer,  and  brandy,  and  the  wine- 
drinkers  were  put  for  the  same  period 
on  clear  water.  This  time,  too,  the 
water-consuming  workmen  ended  by 
doing  a  quantity  of  work  notably 
superior  to  that  of  the  wine-drinkers. 

The  conclusion  naturally  follows,  for 
prolonged  effort  the  use  of  alcohol 
lessens  the  muscular  power;  in  other 
words,  the  human  machine  fed  with 
water  gives  out  more  energy  than  with 
alcohol.  It  is  a  fallacy,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  wine  gives  strength.  For  a 
momentary  effort  it  may,  but  for  pro- 
longed work  it  will  not. 

Water  is  the  natural  drink.  Water  is 
always  ready  to  quench  thirst.  There 
must  come  a  time  with  the  drinkers  of 
wine,  beer,  cider,  and  all  fermented 
drinks,  when  the  effect  upon  their  sys- 
tems is  injurious.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  avoided.  Some  people  think 
they  can  drink  a  little;  but  this  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  drinking 
a  little  glass  after  each  meal  twice  a  day 
makes  750  little  glasses  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  this  amounts  to  a  number 
of  quarts  of  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  using  water  as  a 
bevervage  is  one  that  ought  to  be  im- 
pressed on  all  our  little  folks.  They 
should  never  allow  any  of  these  intoxi- 
cating beverages  to  pass  their  lips. 


One  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  into 
which  the  religious  world  has  fallen, 
and    which    is    a    libel    on     our     Great 


Creator,  is  the  doctrine  that  children 
who  are  not  sprinkled  with  water  by  a 
priest  cannot  be  saved.  This  is  a 
horrible  and  blasphemous  doctrine,  and 
the  Latter-day  Saints  ought  to  be  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  the  Almighty  for 
His  revelations  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  given  with  great  clearness. 

A  priest  by  the  name  of  G.  Lee, 
in  the  "Catholic  World,"  says  that  one- 
half  million  of  American  children  die 
annually  "  unregenerated  by  the  saving 
waters  of  baptism."  He  says  that  the 
cause  "of  these  most  helpless  and  most 
immediately  necessitous  members  of  our 
human  family  is  simply  awful  and  heart- 
rending. Unfitted  for  heaven,  the)-  pass 
from  among  us  in  endless  throngs, 
while  we  stand  idly  by  and  do  next  to 
nothing."  "**:):  "These  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are 
ceaselessly  passing  into  their  fixed 
eternal  state.  Does  it  matter  nothing 
what  that  state  may  be?  They  are 
human  beings,  and  their  lot  is  ever- 
lasting." *  *  *  "Religion 
teaches  that  the  difference  for  these 
children  between  going  away  baptized 
and  going  away  unbaptized  is  just 
the  difference  between  possessing  and 
not  possessing  the  beautific  vision 
of  God  in  heaven  for  all  eternity. 
The  baptizing  depends  on  us,  but  the 
consequences  are  for  the  helpless  ones 
whose  fate  was,  happily  or  unhappily, 
placed  in  our  hands." 

To  strengthen  his  position,  and  to 
show  how  proper  it  is  that  children 
should  be  sprinkled,  he  quotes  the  saying 
of  the  Lord, 

"Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  ' 

What  a  dreadful  perversion  of  scrip- 
ture this  is,  and  how  blind  must  be  the 
man  who  calls  himself    a  minister  of  the 
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Gospel  and  yet  will  apply  such  a  quota- 
tion as  this — the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  Nicodemus — to  the  cases  of 
little  innocent  children! 

Contrast  this  doctrine  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Chirst.  Happily  for  us,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  at  one  time  gave  a  revelation  to 
one  of  His  servants  concerning  this  very 
doctrine,  and  we  have  it  in  its  purity  as 
it  came  from  Him.  It  seems  there  were 
disputations  among  the  people  called 
Nephites  concerning  the  baptism  of  little 
children. 

The  Prophet  Mormon  heard  of  these 
contentions,  and  he  wrote  to  his  son 
Moroni  upon  the  subject,  and  requested 
him  to  labor  diligently,  that  that  gross 
error  should  be  removed  from  them.  It 
appears  that  he  enquired  of  the  Lord 
concerning  the  doctrine,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came    to  him    to  this  effect: 

"Listen  to  the  words  of  Christ,  your 
Redeemer,  your  Lord  and  your  God. 
Behold,  I  came  into  the  world  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance: the  whole  need  no  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick;  wherefore  little 
children  are  whole,  for  they  are  not 
capable  of  committing  sin;  wherefore 
the  curse  of  Adam  is  taken  from  them 
in  me,  that  it  hath  no  power  over  them; 
and  the  law  of  circumcision  is  done 
away  in  me. " 

Mormon  himself  calls  the  baptism  of 
little  children  "solemn  mockery  before 
God."  He  says  that  "little  children 
need  no  repentance,  neither  baptism." 
Continuing  his  reasoning,   he  sajs: 

"Little  children  are  alive  in  Christ, 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
if  not  so,  God  is  a  partial  God,  and  also 
a  changeable  God,  and  a  respecter  to 
persons;  for  how  many  little  children 
have  died  without  baptism. 

"Wherefore,     if     little    childrrn     could 


not  be  saved  without  baptism,  these  must 
have  gone  to  an  endless  hell." 

This  whole  epistle  is  full  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  instruction  upon  this  very 
important  subject.  It  is  found  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Moroni. 

Not  only  is  this  doctrine  made  plain 
in  this  epistle,  but  all  through  the  Book 
of  Mormon  numbers  of  prophets  have 
wiitten  upon  the  same  subject  and  shown 
the  justice  of  the  Almighty  as  mani- 
fested towards  little  children,  and  also 
to  all  those  unto  whom  His  laws  have 
not  been   revealed. 

In  the  revelations  which  have  been 
given  in  our  day,  also,  which  are  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
same  principle  is  set  forth  in  great 
plainness. 


One  of  the  great  blessings  which  the 
revelation  of  the  Gospel  has  brought  to 
the  children  of  men  in  our  day  is  the 
vindication  of  the  character  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  Who  could  believe 
that  the  Lord  was  a  just  being  if  He 
would  consign  one  child  to  a  state  of 
misery  because  he  had  not  been 
sprinkled,  and  exalt  another  child  to 
His  presence  because  he  had  been 
sprinkled?  Children  are  incapable  of 
attending  to  these  things  for  themselves, 
and  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  one  and  against 
another  in  this  manner! 

Is  it  an)'  wonder  that  such  a  doccrine 
has  dri\en  men  into  infidelity?  Many 
men  could  not  adore  a  being  such  as 
many  ministers  of  religion  represent  the 
Lord  to  be. 

In  the  same  manner  they  have  said 
that  the  millions  of  heathen  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  of  knowing  anything  about 
the  ortlinances  of  salvation,  would  be 
sent  to    hell.      No    man    could    reconcile 
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such  treatment  to  poor,  ignorant  people 
as  just  or  right;  therefore,  they  could 
not  worship  a  Being  who  would  do  such 
things  as  a  just,  loving  and  merciful 
Being. 

But  the  revelations  which  the  Lord 
has  given  to  us  in  our  day  exhibit  Him 
in  His  true  light.  It  can  be  seen  that 
He  possesses  the  attributes  of  justice, 
mercy,  truth,  lov-,  because  His  plan  of 
salvation  is  perfect,  and  does  no  wrong 
nor  commits  any  injustice  upon  any 
human   being.  7he  Editor. 


A   HAPPY   MISTAKE. 

John  Barrv  walked  out  of  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel  the  picture  of  physical  health 
and  strength.  Life  on  the  plains,  as  a 
lieutentant  in  Uncle  Sam's  Eleventh 
Regiment  of  cavalry,  had  given  him  the 
former;  West  Point  traiuing  and  nature 
had  given  him  the  latter.  He  was 
handsome,  too,  and  had  he  been  but 
rich,  the  girl  who  could  have  refused 
his  proffered  hand  would  have  been  a 
curiosity.  But,  alas  !  like  most  of  his 
comrades,  he  was  poor.  Not  that  he 
cared  a  continental,  as  he  would  have 
said  himself,  but  he  ascribed  the  one 
back  handed  slap  that  he  had  ever 
received  from  Dame  Fortune  to  his 
poverty;  that  is,  to  his  pay  of  $1500  a 
year  and  no  more.  Of  course  it  was  a 
girl  that  did  it.  Young  officers  take 
nothing  seriously  except  girls — and 
unfortunately  very  few  girls  take  young 
officers  seriously.  It  is  one  thing  to 
flirt  and  dance  with  a  handsome  fellow 
in  a  blue  uniform,  with  a  yellow  stripe 
on  his  trousers  and  painfully  new  look- 
ing shoulder  straps  on  his  shoulders, 
and  quite  another  to  marry  one  and  live 
on  the  plains  with  him  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  Chinaman's  cooking  and 
so  forth. 


Jack  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl 
almost  before  the  ink  on  his  commission 
was  liry  ;  he  had  danced  attendance  to  her 
a  whole  summer  at  the  sea  shore,  and  just 
before  he  had  started  West,  to  slay  the 
remaining  tribes  of  red  men  that  pre- 
vious graduates  of  the  academy  on  the 
Hudson  had  carelessly  overlooked,  he 
had  propcsed  and  been  quietly  but  firmly 
rejected. 

The  rejection  was  a  stunner.  He  was 
convinced  that  tiie  girl  was  in  love  with 
him.  He  rather  thought  that  he  was 
treating  her  with  unusual  fairness  by 
being  actually  in  love  with  her.  She 
tumbled  him  off  a  very  lofty  perch  with 
a  little  half  whispered  "No."  He 
hardl)'  believed  his  own  ears  when  she 
said  it.  Then  he  suddenlj'  discovered 
how  much  he  really  did  love  her.  He 
could  not  live  without  her — no,  not  a 
day.  He  meditated  suicide  all  one 
night,  resolved  to  commit  it,  unfortu- 
nately went  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  woke 
up  with  an  enormous  appetite,  ate  a 
good  breakfast — and  changed  his  mind. 
He  concluded  that  it  would  be  much 
more  romantic,  and  would  make  her  feel 
worse,  to  waste  his  life,  and  then  some 
day  to  tell  her  that  it  was  all  her  fault. 
Ah.  she  would  understand  it  all  then. 

After  joining  his  regiment,  however. 
Jack  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  waste 
his  life.  His  colonel  was  an  ideal 
cavalryman,  there  was  plenty  of  work 
to  do  in  Arizona,  and  he  spent  two 
years  practically  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  him.  It  kept  his  mind 
at  work;  he  had  no  opportunity  to  spend 
his  salary,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to 
save  it;  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
when  he  managed  to  get  a  three 
months'  leave  of  absence,  he  had  a 
little  money  and  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense.  He  had  developed.  Instead  of 
wasting  his    life,  he    found    that   he  was 
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full  of  healthy  ambition,  and  while  he 
could  not  forget  that  girl  he  had  grimly 
resolved  to  get  along  without  her.  He 
did  propose  to  do  one  thing,  however, 
and  that  was  to  get  to  New  York  as  fast 
as  railways  could  carry  him,  call  on  her, 
and  let  lier  know  how  well  he  was  get- 
ting along  without  her.  He  reached  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel  at  noon — he  was  just 
leaving  the  hotel  to  call  on  her  at  eight. 

She  lived  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  a 
delightful  winter  night,  with  a  full 
moon,  and  he  walked  down  to  the 
house,  repeating  on  the  way,  a  dozen 
times  or  more,  the  question,  "Is  Miss 
Burroughs  at  home"  so  that  his  voice 
would  not  tremble  the  slightest  particle 
even  before  the  servant.  His  voice  did 
not  tremble,  either,  when  the  critical 
moment  arrived,  but  he  was  a  little 
astonished  that  the  servant  should  usher 
him  into  the  parlor  without  saying  a 
word  or  even  asking  him  for  his  card. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  to  find 
there  was  no  light  in  the  room  save  the 
stream  of  moonlight  that  slanted  in  at 
the  windows,  and  the  faint  retlection 
from  the  snow  in  the  street.  Astonish- 
ment was  not  the  word  for  the  occasion 
when  he  saw  Violet  Burroughs  herself 
leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  window  in  the 
moonlight;  and  he  almost  gasped  when 
she  said  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way, 
"I  knew  you  would  come  back." 

"Did  you,"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  un- 
invited into  a  chair. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated.  Then  he 
noticed  that  she  was  crying. 

"I  hope  that  I  don't  intrude — perhaps 
I  would  better  call   again?" 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tion, but  still  looking  out  of  the  window 
said,  "Your  voice  has  changed  already 
— a  great  deal.  ' 

"Yes,   I  suppose  it  has,"   he  answered. 

"You   said    you    would  be    a   changed 


man,  but  I  did  not  suppose  it  would 
affect  you  so  soon,"  she  continued, 
"Oh,  it  is  dreadful,  isn't  it?' 

"My  voice?     I   did    not    know    that    it 

was.      I'll  have  it  trained ' 

•  "How  can  you  jest?  You  know  I 
mean  this  affair  of  ours — your  love  for 
me.  " 

"Oh!" 

"When  you  jest  you  make  me  feel 
that  you  are  desperate.  You  will  not 
commit  suicide,  will  you.  Promise  me 
that  you  won't!" 

The  conversation  was  becoming  rather 
rapid.  Jack  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  not  a  word  concerning  the  old 
love  that  he  had  so  manfully  buried — 
for  the  purpose,  too,  of  letting  her  see 
how  well  he  had  buried  it,  and  how 
nicely  he  was  getting  along  without  her 
after  all;  and  here  she  was  plunging 
into  it  herself  in  an  almost  unladylike 
manner,  and  dragging  him  along  with 
her.  More  than  that,  she  was  rapidly 
opening  the  old  wounds;  and  still 
more,  she  was  resurrecting  the  old 
love.  Why  was  she  crying?  Why 
did  she  expect  him?  How  did  she  even 
know  he  was  in  town?  She  must  have 
expected  him  to  call  that  very  evening, 
else  she  would  not  be  acting  in  this — to 
say  the  least — highly  informal  manner. 
But  the  thing  that  pleased  him  most 
was  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  was  so 
fresh  in  her  mind.  It  was  possible  that 
even  now  she  might  be  won  by  him. 
He  answered  her  last  rjuestion. 

"I  did  think  of  suicide — but  1  gave 
the  idea  up.  There  is  too  much  in  life 
to  live  for — there  are  too  many  changes 
of  luck — too  many  opportunities  to  win 
in  the  end  what  was  refused  in  the 
beginning " 

"Oh,  no — no  -do  not  think  that  )ou 
can  ever  win  my  love." 

"But  Miss  Burroughs,   1  did  not  come 
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here  to  win  your  love.  You  may  re- 
member that  when  we  parted  you 
assured  me  that  you  had  a  great  respect 
for  me,  that  you  hoped  jou  would  see 
me  often,  in  fact — er — I  believe  you 
said — er — that  you  would  be  a  sister  to 
me,  or  something  like  that — and  I  had 
no  intention  of  compelling  you  to  re- 
ceive any  unwelcome  attentions." 

"But  you  love  me?" 

■■Well.   I— er— I— ■' 

"You  must  love  me!" 

"It  shall  be  just  as  you  say." 

■'I  do  not  mean  that,  either.  You 
would  not  have  acted  as  you  did  unless 
you  loved  me.  ■■ 

■'Well,  I'll  acknowledge" — he  was 
getting  just  a  little  tender  now — ■'that  I 
do  love  you.  I've  tried  to  forget  you, 
but  I  couldn't." 

"You  haven't  had  a  very  long  time  to 
try  to  forget. " 

"  It  has  seemed  very  long  indeed  to  me.  " 

"Yes,  it  has  to  me,  too.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  at  the  window  crj'ing  ever 
since. " 

This  was  a  stunner.  Sitting  there 
crying  ever  since!  Was  it  possible,  or 
was  the  girl  crazy?  He  never  solved 
the  question.  The  girl  continued: 
"But  I  do  not  love  you,  and  no  matter 
what  papa  and  mamma  say,  I  will  never 
marry  you.  I  have  never  told  you  why. 
I'll  tell  you  now.      I  love  another." 

■■Another?" 

"Yes,  and  have  for  a  long  time — and 
I  never  expect  to  see  him  again,  for  I 
sent  him  away,  and  he  may  be  dead 
now,  poor  fellow.  I  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  reject  him,  and  I  really  didn't 
know  how  much  I  cared  for  him — and 
then  I  thought  he  wouldn't  take  'no'  for 
an  answer.  But,  oh,  he  did,  and  I 
have  been  the  most  miserable  girl  in 
the    world    ever    since. " 

"Then    it    has    always    been    quite    a 


hopeless  case,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned?" 

"Yes.  " 

"Well,  let  me  show  you  how  bravely 
I  can  stand  it.  Let  me  be  a  brother  to 
you.  Tell  me  who  he  is.  I'll  go  to 
him  and  bring  him  back  to  you.  I 
have  an  idea  that  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  come,  whoever  he  is.  " 

"No,  "  (with  a  shake  of  the  head), 
"he  is  too  proud.  He  will  never  come 
back  to  me.  " 

"Tell  me  who  he  is." 

"You  know  him." 

"Well?" 

"He  is  Mr.  Jack  Barry  of  the  army. 
You  remember  him  at  the  sea  shore  two 
3'ears  ago.  " 

lack  felt  like  shouting,  but  con- 
cluded that  it  wouldn't  be  quite  the 
correct  thing.  He  wanted  to  laugh  with 
happiness,  but  he  couldn't  laugh  while 
she  was  crying  there  in  the  corner.  He 
saw  it  all  now.  She  thought  she  was 
talking  to  some  other  fellow  whom  she 
had  refused  just  before.  Finally,  he 
said,  though: 

"Yes,  I  know  him  very  well,  but  he, 
too,  has  changed.  " 

"In  what  way?"    she  asked  anxiously. 

"W^ell,    his    voice    has    changed    too." 

"That's  nothing.  I  don't  care  how 
he  has  changed,  if  he  only  loves  me  as 
he  used  to. " 

"He  does — and,  by  the  way,  his  voice 
is  very  much  like  mine  now." 

It  was  not  the  words  he  had  used, 
but  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had 
spoken  them  that  gave  her  woman's  in- 
tuition the  spur.  She  looked  quickly 
up.  He  was  standing  now  where  she 
could  catch    the    outlines    of    his    figure. 

She  uttered  a  little  exclamation, 
reached  ovet  to  the  wall,  pressed  an 
electric  button,  and — well,  this  is  the 
end  of  my  story. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


LAYING    HANDS    ON    THE    SICK. 

The  Latter  day  Saints  have  been  con- 
tending for  sixty-seven  years  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  They 
have  taught  the  world  that  the  Lord 
had  instituted  in  His  Church  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  The 
Elders  have  repeated  the  teachings  of  the 
Savior  and  the  promises  which  He  made 
to  those  who  would  believe  and  obey 
His  Gospel.  They  have  quoted  what  the 
Apostle  James  says  in  his  5th  chapter 
14th  and  15th  verses: 

"Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of    the-  Lord: 

"And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him   up." 

Because  the  Saints  have  believed  in 
and  taught  this  doctrine  they  have  been 
greatly  ridiculed  and  persecuted.  The 
religious  world  have  opposed  this  appli- 
cation of  the  Scripture,  and  ministers 
have  taught  that  all  these  gifts  have  been 
done  away  with.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
looked  upon  by  many  people  as  heathen- 
ish to  do  what  the  Apostle  James  taught 
in  his  day.  But  there  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  in  the  minds  of  the  peo])le  of  the 
world  in  favor  of  this  ordinance  on  be- 
half of  the  sick.  More  than  one  sect 
has  taught  that  pray  ir  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  benefit  to  the  sick.  The 
writings     and    teachings  of    the    Elders 


have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  religious  people  to  this  ordi- 
nance and  the  promises  connected 
therewith. 

Within  a  short  period  the  Mennonites 
have  had  a  camp  meeting,  at  a  place 
called  Rogers  ford,  down  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley,  Pennsylvania.  The  report 
concerning  this  meeting  says  that 
visitors  saw  a  series  of  strange  camp 
meeting  sights,  many  sick  ones  appear- 
ing in  public  to  be  anointed  with  oil  by 
the  preachers.  It  seems  that  the  women 
ot  the  sect  indulged  in  loud  shouts,  that 
attracted  the  people  to  the  tent  of  one 
of  the  ministers.  Hundreds  began  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  took  up  their  journej', 
with  slow  and  measured  tread,  to  the 
tent  wherr  the  anointing  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 'Jnly  a  few  could  get  into  the 
tent,  and  the  rest  stood  around  it,  sing- 
ing and  praying.  The  first  man  to  pre- 
sent himself  knelt  before  the  ministers, 
and  profsssed  earnest  faith  in  the  words 
of  James  which  are  quoted  above;  then 
one  of  the  ministers  led  in  prayer,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  people  shouted  to  the 
Lord  to  make  their  brother  well;  after 
which  the  man  was  anointed  on  the 
temples  with  olive  oil  taken  from  a  cup 
that  had  been  blessed.  The  next  was  a 
woman,  who  was  anointed  by  the  presid- 
ing elder.  She  lay  in  a  species  of  trance 
for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  anointing, 
while  the  hundreds  of  people  sang  and 
prayed.  A  great  many  other  sufferers 
from  bodily  infirmities  were  anointed, 
amid  intense  religious  fervor.  People 
stood  up,  sang,  shouted,  clapped  their 
hands.  Strong  mm  embraced  each 
other  and  expressed  their    gladness. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  these 
proceedings  does  not  stati'  wln'ther  any 
were  healed  or  not. 

To  Latter-day  Saints  such  conduct  is 
very  significant.      We  can   sec    the  great 
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change  that  has  taken  place  in  relation 
to  the  ordinance  for  the  healing  of  the 
sick.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  sin- 
cere people  exercise  faith  in  this  ordi- 
nance, and  receive  benefit  from  their 
prayers.  But  how  much  easier  and  bet- 
ter it  would  be  for  them  to  obey  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  after  having  faith  in  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  repenting  of  their 
sins,  and  then  have  this  ordinance 
administered  to  them  by  those  having 
authority.  The  path  is  very  plain  which 
the  Lord  has  marked  out.  His  require- 
ments are  simple,  and  can  easily  be 
understood.  They  are  not  difficult  in 
any  respect.  Then  the  blessing  would 
come  because  of  the  promise  which  the 
Lord  has  made  to  those  who  keep  His 
commandments.  There  are  many  people 
who  want  the  Lord  to  come  to  their 
terms  and  to  grant  their  desires  without 
having  regard  to  that  wfiich  He  requires. 


Many  clear  thinking  men  perceive  the 
bad  effects  that  are  following  the  exclu- 
sion of  religious  teaching  from  the 
schools.  The  rising  generation  are 
being  taught  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  in  literature  and  science  to 
make  them  intelligent  and  efficient  mem- 
bers of  society;  but  the  Bible,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  morality  of  Chris- 
tendom, is  carefully  excluded  from  the 
schools;  and  in  the  fear  that  one  sect 
may  get  the  advantage  of  another,  theo- 
logical teaching  is  rigidly  excluded. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  to  many 
thousands  that  mere  education  in  the 
elementals  of  learning  will  not  of  itself 
make  good  citizens.  It  is  now  perceived 
that  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy and  botany  will  not  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  comprehend  the  principles  of 
right  conduct.      Neither  t   e  telescope  of 


the  astronomer  nor  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist,  it  is  now  admitted,  will  reveal 
to  the  student  the  rules  for  correct  con- 
duct. It  is  now  urged  that  education 
must  be  broader  in  its  scope  than  arith- 
metic and  geometry.  The  highest  aim 
and  function  must  be  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  But  the  question  is  asked, 
how  can  this  be  done  unless  children 
are  trained  in  the  principles  of  correct 
conduct?  The  safety  of  the  State  makes 
it  essential  that  the  youth  of  the  schools 
should  be  taught  justice  and  mercy  as 
well  as  algebra  and  grammar. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York,  who 
was  selected  as  the  preacher  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  late  HenrjWard  Beech- 
er,  has  been  speaking  upon  this  subject. 
He  says  he  does  not  plead  for  theological 
tenets;  he  does  not  plead  for  the  Bible; 
but  he  pleads  for  training  in  righteous 
ways.  He  says,  "Children  ought  to  get 
a  practical  training  in  justice,  mercy, 
truth,  faith,  hope,  love,   and    goodness." 

It  is  very  well  for  Dr.  Abbott  to  plead 
for  these  righteous  principles;  but  how- 
are  they  to  be  taught  if  the  Bible  be 
excluded  from  the  schools?  If  religion 
be  not  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
walls  of  institutions  of  learning,  how 
will  it  be  possible  to  give  practical  train- 
ing to  the  children  in  justice,  mercy, 
truth,  faith,  hope,  love,  and  goodness? 
The  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to 
remove  all  faith  in  God  from  the  minds 
of  the  children.  They  are  being  made 
heathens  very  rapidly  by  the  system  in 
vogue;  and  it  appears  likely  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  generations  that  know 
no  more  about  the  Creator  and  His  laws 
than  did  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans, 
developed  as  they  were  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  many  directions^  and  yet  Pagans 
so  far  as  a  true  conception  of  man's 
relationship  to  his  Creator  was  con- 
cerned. 
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The  correspondent  who  wrote  to  the 
editor  concerning  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren, and  asking  why  children  should  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  their  sins 
when  eight  years  old,  will  find  an  article 
upon  this  subject  in  volume  31  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  page  449. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


The  Downfall  of  Israel. 

You  remember  that  God  commanded 
the  Israelites  not  to  marry  among  the 
heathen  nations,  and  not  to  worship 
idols  as  the  other  nations  did,  for  if 
they  did  so  He  would  punish  them;  but 
when  King  Solomon  became  an  old 
man  he  married  many  wives  from 
among  the  heathen  nations,  and  then, 
to  please  them  he  built  altars  for  each 
of  them,  on  which  they  might  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  idols.  The  Lord 
was  very  much  displeased  with  him  for 
doing  so,  and  said  that  He  would  take 
the  kingdom  from  him,  or  from  his  son 
rather,  for  when  he  died  his  son  Reho- 
boam  should  only  have  a  small  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  and  some  one  else 
should  be  the  king  of  the  greater  part 
of  Israel. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  the  people 
came  together  to  make  his  son  Reho- 
boam  the  king,  and  they  asked  him  to 
make  their  burdens  lighter,  because  of 
late  his  father  Solomon  had  been  ta.xing 
them  verv  heavily  and  had  given  them 
very  hard  work  to  do;  but  Rehoboani 
told  them  no,  he  was  going  to  make 
their  burdens  still  heavier,  and  so  tlie 
people  went  home  again  and  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  would  have  some 
one  else  to  be  their  king. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  staid  with  Reho- 
boam  and  accepted  him  as  their  king, 
but    ten    of    the    tribes    sent    for  a  man 


named  Jeroboam  and  made  him  their 
king. 

He  went  to  live  in  a  city  called  She- 
chem,  near  mount  Ephraim,  s.nd  he  said 
to  himself  that  if  the  people  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  their  hearts  would 
turn  to  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and 
they  would  come  and  kill  him  and  have 
Rehoboam  for  their  king. 

So  he  made  two  golden  calves  and  put 
one  in  a  city  called  Bethel  and  one  in 
the  city  of  Dan,  and  he  told  the  people 
that  it  was  too  far  for  them  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  so  they  might 
worship  those  golden  calves,  and  for 
priests  to  offer  sacrifices  he  chose  the 
lowest  or  the  most  wicked  of  all  the 
people,  and  he  decided  to  have  feast 
days  for  the  people,  the  same  as  were 
kept  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  you  see 
the  Lord  had  not  given  him  any 
authority  to  do  those  things;  he  had  not 
been  anointed  king  of  Israel  by  any  one 
who  had  the  right  to  do  so.  And  he 
had  made  priests  of  any  man  who  was 
willing  to  serve  in  that  office,  whereas 
the  Lord  had  said  that  no  one  should 
be  priests  except  the  Levites;  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  had  remained  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rehoboam. 

You  see  Jeroboam  was  doing  very 
wickedly,  for  he  and  his  priests  offered 
sacrifices  unto  the  golden  calves,  and 
burned  incense  before  them.  One  day 
when  Jeroboam  was  standing  near  the 
altt'r.  in  Bethel  and  was  about  to  burn 
incense  upon  it,  a  prophet  whom  the 
Lord  had  sent  came  out  of  judah  and 
came  to  the  altar  and  spoke  to  it.  He 
did  not  speak  to  Jeroboam,  but  he 
prophesied  as  if  talking  to  the  altar  and 
tolil  it  thai  a  man  should  be  raised  up 
after  a  wiiile  who  should  offer  upon  it 
those  wicked  priests,  and  that  men's 
bones  should  be  burnt  upon   it. 
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And  he  said  as  a  sign  that  this  should 
come  to  pass,  tlie  altar  should  break  in 
two  and  the  ashes  should  be  spilled. 

When  Jeroboam  heard  these  words  he 
reached  out  his  hand  toward  him  and 
said  "La)'  hold  on  him,"  for  he  meant 
to  have  him  killed,  but  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  his  hand  dried  up  and  withered, 
so  that  he  could  not  draw  it  back,  and 
he  then  asked  the  prophet  to  pray  to 
God  for  him,  that  his  hand  might  be 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  and  the 
prophet  did  so;  but  the  altar  broke  and 
spilled  all  the  ashes,  as  the  prophet  said 
it  should  do. 

The  king  then  asked  the  prophet  to 
go  home  with  him  and  have  something 
to  eat,  but  the  man  said  no,  for  the 
Lord  had  told  him  not  to  eat  or  drink 
anything  in  that  place,  and  that  he 
should  not  come  back  by  the  same  road 
that  he  went;  so  he  started  home  by 
another  road. 

There  was  a  man  living  in  Bethel  who 
had  been  a  prophet  years  before;  and 
his  sons  came  home  and  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  which  way  the  man 
had  gone,  so  he  saddled  his  mule  and 
rode  after  him. 

By  and  by  he  found  the  young 
prophet  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  asked 
him  to  go  home  with  him  and  have 
something  to  eat,  but  the  man  said  the 
Lord  had  told  him  not  to  eat  anything 
in  that  place;  then  the  man  who  had 
followed  him  said  that  he  was  a  prophet 
also,  and  that  an  angel  had  told  him  to 
go  and  bring  the  man  back  to  his  hodse, 
that  he  might  eat  and  drink;  but  he 
was  telling  a  lie. 

The  young  prophet  should  have 
insisted  on  going  away  without  eating, 
as  the  Lord  had  told  him  to  do,  but  he 
supposed  the  old  prophet  was  telling 
the  truth  and  so  went  back  with  him, 
and  while  they  were  eating,  the  word  of 


the  Lord  came  to  the  old  prophet  that 
he  should  say  to  the  young  prophet  that 
because  he  had  disobeyed  the  Lord  bj 
coming  back  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  city 
of  Bethel  he  should  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  with  his 
relatives. 

After  he  had  eaten  and  had  a  drink, 
he  started  on,  but  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  a  lion  met  him  and  killed  him, 
but  did  not  eat  him;  and  he  did  not 
hurt  the  mule. 

The  lion  and  the  mule  both  stood  by 
the  dead  body  of  the  prophet,  and  men 
who  were  passing  and  saw  it,  came  into 
the  city  and  told  about  it,  and  the  old 
prophet  saddled  his  mule  and  went 
after  him. 

He  found  the  lion  and  the  mule  still 
standing  by  him  and  he  took  up  the 
body  of  the  young  prophet,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  mule  and  took  it  back  to  the 
city  and  buried  it  in  a  grave  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  told  his 
sons  that  when  he  died  he  wanted  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  young 
prophet,  for  the  words  that  he  had 
spoken  to  the  altar  should  surely  come 
to  pass,  and  the  kingdom  should  be 
broken  up. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


No  .M.^N  can  be  provident  of  his  time 
who  !s  not  prudent  in  the  choice  ot  his 
company. 

Adversity  yields  benefits  to  those  only 
who  bring  a  willing  heart  and  an  intelli- 
gent mind  to  co-operate  with  fortitude 
and  resignation.  As  Emerson  has  well 
said,  "Men  are  ennobled  by  morals  and 
by  intellect:  but  those  two  elements 
know  each  other,  and  always  beckon  to 
each  other,  until  at  last  they  meet  in 
the  man,    if  he  is  to  be  truly  great." 
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JUBILEE   CELEBRATION. 


At  Snowflake,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona. 

Dear  Sister  Richards:  —  We  are  so 
interested  in  the  letters  written  to  the 
Letter  Box,  we  thought  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  us  to  write  one. 

As  our  parents  have  been  raised  in  Utah 
and  lived  there  most  of  their  lives,  we 
claim  the  privilege  of  loving  Utah  as 
well  as  those  who  live  there. 

We  have  heard  of  the  grand  Jubilee 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  will  tell  of  our 
Jubilee  in  Snowflake. 

As  some  of  our  Pioneers  could  not  go 
to  the  Jubilee  in  Salt  Lake,  we  thought 
we  would  have  a  little  Jubilee  here  for 
them,  in  order  to  show  them  honor  and 
respect.  They  were  Brother  William  W. 
Willis,  Sisters  Mary  A.  Savage  and 
Sarah  Miller,  who  were  Pioneers  of  1847. 
We  also  had  William  J.  Flake  and  his 
wife,  Lucy  H.  Flake,  who  were  Pioneers 
of  our  little  settlement. 

During  the  day  of  the  24th  of  July, 
over  our  little  village  waved  the  "Red 
White  and  Blue.  " 

At  TO  a.  m.  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
during  the  meeting  beautiful  silken 
badges  were  presented  to  the  Pioneers 
of  1847,  also  the  Snowflake  Pioneers,  bj 
Joseph  W.  Smith. 

The  P  oneers  were  given  a  seat  of 
honor  on  the  stand.  The  meeting  was 
carried  out  according  to  the  program 
that  Brother  Evan  Stephens  sent. 

At  12  m.  a  feast  was  given  the  Pio- 
neers and  all  over  sixty  years,  at  the 
residence  of  Prother  and  Sister  John  A. 
West.  Among  the  guests  was  Brother 
Llewellyn    Harris,    the    famous]^Indian 


Missionary.      At  this  feast  was  provided 
as  many  good  things  as  the  land  affords. 

There  was  also  a  dinner  given  at  Flake 
Brothers'  Hall,  for  those  under  sixty  and 
over  twelve;  and  one  at  East-West  Acad- 
demy  Hall  for  the  children,  under  the 
direction  of  Sisters  Phoebe  Jones,  Deli- 
lah Turley  and  Julia  Ballard. 

At  4  p.  m.  a  procession  was  formed  of 
about  thirty-one  wagons  and  carriages. 
They  marched  up  through  Taylor,  a 
settlement  three  miles  south  of  Snow- 
flake. In  front  of  the  Taylor  meeting- 
house, they  formed  a  corral  with  the 
wagons,  to  show  the  children  how  they 
would  camp  on  the  plains.  The  Tayloi 
people  were  on  the  ground  awaiting  us. 
The  bands  from  both  towns  commenced 
playing,  and  many  formed  on  to  dance, 
Among  the  number  were  Brother  Ralph 
Ramsey  and  Sister  Mary  Standiford, 
who  were  with  the  hand  cart  companies, 
and  walked  and  pulled  their  carts  across 
the  plains. 

We  saw  Sister  Sarah  Rogers  Driggs 
dancing,  too.  Her  husband,  Starling 
Driggs,  was  one  of  Utah's  Pioneers;  he 
was  killed  a  good  many  years  ago,  by 
being  drawn    into  a   threshing    machine. 

The  marshal  of  the  day,  James  M. 
Flake,  looked  handsome  on  his  noble 
steed. 

The  invitation  to  dinner  was  extended 
to  lunch,  and  quite  a  number  spent  the 
evening  recounting  many  of  their  trials 
and  the  hardships  they  had  endured. 
While  the  young  people  were  merrily 
joining  in  the  dance. 

We  all  cnjoved  this  Twenty-fourth 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  tried  to 
write  for  a  paper. 

With  love  we  are, 

Martha    Willis,  ai^t-  /j. 
Mary   West,  age  ij. 
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FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Snowflakk,  Nava.io  Co.,  Arizona. 

June  27th,  1897. 
Dear  Lettk r-Box: — I  like  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile.  I  was  born  in 
Mississippi.  My  father,  mother,  one 
brother  and  two  sisters  joineJ  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  there.  We  came  on  the 
cars  to  Holbrook  station,  and  from  there 
by  wagon  to  Snowflake,  seven  years  ago. 
I  live  with  a  lady  named  Sister  Pearce. 
She  has  two  children.  Their  names  are 
Mildred  and  Lowell.  I  like  them  very 
much.  This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writ- 
ing for  the  Letter-Box.  I  am  ten  years 
old  and  have  six  studies  at  school. 

Etna  Cooper. 


Newland,  Nevada,  June  27th,  1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box: — I  want  to  tell 
you  about  Spring  Valley,  Nevada,  where 
I  live.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  five  miles  wide.  It  is  very 
cold  in  winter.  The  snow  falls  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep.  Papa  raises  hay, 
grain  and  livestock.  We  milk  seven 
cows  this  summer.  Some  summers  we 
milk  ten.  Mamma  raises  chickens  and 
ducks.  We  have  twenty-seven  cute  little 
ducklings.  The  old  "Mother  Ducks" 
are  so  proud  of  them.  But  sometimes 
they  fight  over  them.  What  do  3'ou 
think?  One  day  I  saw  an  old  duck  take 
a  little  one  in  its  mouth,  and  shake  it. 
The  mother  duck  made  her  let  go  of    it. 

My  little  sister  Nora  has  a  pet  dog. 
Her  name  is  Bird.  She  loves  water, 
and  will  jump  in  the  big  reservoir  and 
fetch  out  sticks.  She  runs  and  plays 
hide  and  seek  with  us.  It  is  quite  lone- 
some here,  for  we  do  not  have  any  Sun- 
day Schools  or  meetings.  And  now  Papa 
is  away  from  home.  He  vent  to  Provo 
City  to  have  a  cancer  cut  out.  He  has 
been  a  sufferer  with     it  for  six    years.    It 


was  on  his  lower  lip.  He  has  had  it  cut 
out  now,  and  will  be  ready  to' start  home 
soon.  I  have  written  a  long  letter  and  will 
close.  Yours  Truly, 

Ella  Malh'tt.     A^e  g  years. 


Nei'hi  Cit\-,  JuAn  Co., 

July  3rd,   1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  —  Reading  the 
piece  about  some  little  girls  and  Easter, 
made  me  think  of  the  way  we  spent  our 
Easter,  and  how  I  have  had  to  suffer 
since.  We  live  on  a  farm  a  little  north- 
west of  Nephi.  The  land  joining  ours 
is  covered  with  sage  brush.  We  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  Easter  all  to 
ourselves.  Mother  told  us  we  could  have 
all  the  eggs  we  wanted  if  we  would  wait 
till  Easter.  But  we  could  not  wait.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  being 
burnt. 

It  was  Tuesday  and  mother  was  wash- 
ing. She  wanted  me  to  tend  the  baby, 
and  I  told  her  I  would  come  back  in  a 
few  minutes.  My  brother  and  sister  and 
I  took  two  eggs  and  some  wood  and 
straw.  I  carried  the  eggs,  my  brother 
carried  the  wood  and  some  water,  and 
my  little  sister  carried  the  straw.  When 
we  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  going 
to  make  the  fire,  I  made  the  fire  while 
n  y  brother  went  after  more  eggs.  The 
two  eggs  we  had  were  too  close  to  the 
fire  and  broke.  While  my  brother  was 
gone  I  was  standing  by  the  fire  which 
caught  m)'  dress.  I  did  not  know  it  till 
my  sister  told  me.  I  told  her  to  pour 
some  water  on  me,  but  she  said  "No,  I 
will  get  on  fire  too!"  Then  I  got  down 
and  rolled,  but  I  could  not  put  it  out. 
So  I  ran  to  the  house  calling  "Mai  Ma!" 
Mother  came  out  with  a  quilt  and  smoth- 
ered it  out  all  she  could.  Stie  tore  off 
my  clothes;  my  left  arm  was  burnt  very 
bad,  and  half  of  my  back    and  down  the 
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outside  of  my  right  arm  was  burnt  too. 
Ma  took  me  in  the  house  and  put  some 
coal  oil  on  me,  which  eased  the  pain. 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  for  my 
father  and  two  brothers  who  were  work- 
ing in  the  field.  I  have  been  in  bed  now 
for  twelve  weeks.  It  is  pretty  hard  lying 
in  bed.  My  left  hand  has  been  taken  off. 
The  doctor  did  it  while  I  was  asleep.  1 
did  not  know  it  till  pa  told  me.  Pa 
buried  my  hand  in  the  garden.  The 
Elders  came  and  blessed  me,  several 
times  while  I  was  very  bad,  and  I  was 
always  better  afterwards. 

The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
and  spared  my  life  so  far,  for  which  I  am 
thankful.  And  I  hope  He  will  still  bless 
me,  and  all  of   us. 

Yours  with  love. 

May   E.    Tolley.      Age  lO  years. 


May  E.  Tolley, 

Dear  Little  Sister: — Your  very  sad 
letter  makes  we  weep  for  syrr>pathy.  But 
with  you,  I  am  thankful  to  the  Lord  for 
sparing  your  precious  life.  And  also 
that  you  have  your  right  hand  still,  and 
your  faculties,  so  that  you  are  able  to 
write  us  such  an  intelligent  letter.  Your 
condition  might  have  been  rendered  a 
great  deal  worse  than  it  is.  And  I  feel 
assured  that  all  the  children  who  read 
your  letter,  will  unite  with  me  in  asking 
the  blessings  of  God  upon  you,  that  you 
may  be  comforted  and  healed,  and  live 
to  become  a  noble  and  useful  woman  in 
Zion.  You  will  always  be  able  to  testify 
that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  listen  to 
the  expressed  desires  of  our  parents, 
and  that  there  is  danger  in  the  slightest 
disregard  to  their  wishes. 

L.   L.   G.  R. 


F.\RMiNGTON,  Davis  Co.,   Utah. 
Dear  Lnri  k  Lettkr-Box: — I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  of  my  dear  liltlc'  friends. 


who  are  striving  so  hard  to  do  what  is 
right.  I  am  also  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
little  gardeners  and  housekeepers  who 
are  doing  so  well.  I,  like  the  rest  of  you, 
enjoy  going  to  Primary  and  Sunday 
School.  We  hold  our  Fast  meetings  on 
Sunday,  and  the  children  fast  and  go  to 
Sunday  School,  where  they  get  up  and 
bear  their  testimonies,  and  we  enjoy  cur 
meetings  very  much.  I  will  now  close 
my  letter,  asking  God  to  bless  you  all. 
Your  new  friend, 
M.  A.   P.   Aged  14. 

Sandy,  Utah,  July  17,  1897. 
Dear  Letter  Box: — I  like  to  read  the 
little  letters  in  the  Juvenile.  I  have  a 
little  sister  named  Ruby,  and  I  have 
four  brothers.  I  like  to  go  to  school  and 
am  in  the  third  reader.  My  birthday  is 
five  days  before  Christmas,  and  I  am 
eleven  years  old. 

Your  true  friend, 

Alv.ina  Ball. 


Springville. 

Dear  Letter  Box:  —  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  letter  about  my  rabbits.  1  have 
sixteen  little  ones  and  five  old  ones.  One 
of  the  little  ones  is  black,  some  of  them 
are  grey  and  some  are  white  with  pink 
eyes.  The  other  day  1  sold  four  young 
ones  and  bought  me  a  harmonica.  I 
want  to  try  to  learn  a  tune  on  it  to  play 
in  Primary. 

I  have  had  twelve  rabbits  killed  by 
the  dogs.  They  tore  my  pen  down  and 
killed  seven  in  one  night.  It  made  me 
feel  very  sorry  to  see  so  many  lying 
around  dead. 

Austin  Ifoiitz,  age  (j  vaars. 

A  iKKiii  face  is  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation as  a  good  heart  is  a  letter  of 
credit. 


^20 
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Sketch  of  my  Grandfather's  Travels. 

I  luard  my  grandfather  relate  a  story 
of  liis  mission  among  the  Zuna  Indians. 
I  felt  interested  and  thought  I  woidd 
write  about  it. 

In  187()  he  was  called  by  President 
Young  to  go  to  New  Mexico  and  take 
charge  of  111  Zuna  Indians  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Elders  Ammon  M. 
Tenney  and  Smith. 

At  the  time  of  this  call  he  had  just 
returned  from  Arizona,  where  he  had 
been  with  President  D.  H.  Wells,  and 
Apostles  E.  Snow,  B.  Young.  Jr.,  and 
several  others.  While  accompanying 
these  brethren  on  their  way  to  Arizona 
to  visit  the  camps  of  the  Saints  there, 
the  terrible  accident  occurred  which  re 
suited  in  the  drowning  of  Elder  Lorenzo 
D.   Roundy,   in  the  Colorado  river. 

M)'  grandfather  was  on  the  boat  when 
it  filled  with  water.  Brother  Roundy 
said  for  all  that  could  to  swim  ashore. 
President  Wells  was  remarkably  deliv- 
ered and  taken  to  shore  by  an  unseen 
hand.  Grandfather  heard  a  voice  say  to 
him:  "Don't  try  to  swim  or  you  will  be 
drowned."  So  he  got  hold  of  Brother 
W^ells'  carriage,  which  was  floating  down 
the  stream.  Another  man,  trying  to  get 
hold  of  the  carriage,  knocked  grand- 
father off  and  he  was  carried  out  in  the 
stieam  and  sank  under  the  water.  He 
came  up  by  the  carriage  and  took  hold 
of  it  again.  While  under  the  water,  ne 
felt  no  inconvenience  for  want  of  breath. 

They  floated  down  the  stream  very 
rapidly.  The  man  who  had  knocked 
grandfather  off  was  on  top  of  the  car- 
riage; no  blame  was  attached  to  him  in 
the  great  struggle  for  life. 

The}'  had  a  small  boat  which  they  had 
taken  with  them  from  St.  George.  Just 
before  the  accident,  the  little  boat  was 
put  in  the  river  and  some  young  men 
:had  been  playing  with  it.      One  of  these 


young  men  heard  with  joy  the  words: 
"Go  with  that  boat  and  rescue  those 
brethren."  He  instantly  obeyed.  But 
the  brethren  floated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  rapids  before  the  boat 
reached  them,  and  they  were  landed  safe 
on  shore;  grandfather,  all  the  w^hile  had 
hard  work  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the 
water.  Some  of  the  brethren  got  ashore 
on  planks.  .Ml  were  saved  but  Brother 
Roundy,  who  was  captain  of  the  company; 
he  was  seen  no  more. 

Alvenia  Savage,  age  1 1  years. 
Woodruff,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


Several  of  our  little  writers  seem  to 
be  unable  to  understand,  or  to  remember 
the  differences  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  two,  to,  and  too. 

I  should  like  to  help  them  to  learn 
this  little  lesson,  and  will  try  to  explain 
it  very  clearly,  and  in  a  way  that  will  be 
easily  remembered. 

The  word  tiuo,  with  u)  in  is  only  used 
in  numbers,  and  means  double  one.  or 
twice  one. 

The  to  with  but  one  o  is  used  in  man}' 
cases;  sometimes  to  show  motion  toward 
I  something,  as.  "He  goes  to  school;"  or 
I  an  address  to  some  person,  as,  "She 
speaks  to  you."  Too,  with  the  double  <?<? 
is  used  in  two  cases;  it  indicates  more 
than  enough,  or  also. 

Words  are  often  more  readily  called  to 
mind  after  they  have  been  seen  in  rhyme. 
The  children  who  have  trouble  in  re- 
membering the  lesson  I  am  trying  to 
teach,   may  like  to  memorize  these  lines: 

Two  of  my  brothers  will  go  to  the   river, 
To  fish  and  to  swim  with  you; 

I  should  like  to  go  but  I  am  too  young, 
Or  mother  would  let  me  go  too. 

L.   L.   G.  R. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Qold  Medal— Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
PO>n)ER 

MOST  PERFECT  jVlADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Pu^viler.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr,  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremac)- 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


There  is  Rn  immf'nse  amiiint  of  R.itlsfiietion  to  a 
niHn  ill  putting;  or.  a  well  flitint;  sliirt.  It  iiiways  iiae 
tilt*  "just  I'itiilt"  appe;ir:ince  tlliit  illUicntcs  tiie  wcil- 
brrd  man.  Kitt  nj<  ai  it  tlot-pjt  tioesn'i'  imis8''8o  fawily. 
Laundry  liilis  arc  lu-8,  f  pairs  uic  lu-s  am.  tiny  wear 
aliont  twire  ay  ioi)^  TluTc  is  t^ciu*ral  i-conoiny  in 
buy iiiu  our  Shins  "  itii  starciii-d  collars  and  cuff^  at- 
taciii-d  ;  wu  have  thflii  at  50i-,  fiOi-,  7.'ji ,  $1,  M.'irj  and  $1.50. 

A  full  iini-  of  colornd  Miirln.  willi  separate  collars 
anil  cnff.s  of  same  inatcrial,  7.5f,  H.  $1,25  and  M.50. 

The  very  swell  shirt  Is  the  color<il  .'^hirt,  s<ift  front, 
to  be  worn  witii  wliKc  collars  and  cuffs.  Ail  the  lato 
paticrnis  can  be  found  here. 

Same  styles  In  Itoj  s'  Shirts  that  wc  h  ive  in  men's. 

STRICTLY     ONE    PRICE 

J.    P.    GARDNER. 

NO.    I3e-I3B    71HKIIS    STRBBX. 


Keep  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insuping  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 
-  UTAH 

HEBER  J.  GRnKT  &  CO., 

Genepal  Hgents. 

Wonder  of  the  Age. 


f,  fe 


y  C3  .0  _ 


2  ri  S  s 


tt     ^       1/ 


U    _    —     t- 


Mountain  Chief  Linimeot. 


I  roil    HAN    UU    DRAsT.) 

A  Snre  Cure  for  Rhoniniitl«n)  and 
NeunilKli*.  Sprutn*,  Oulu,  Urnlftpi, 
BurDH,  (IhHppoil  HunHM  or  Fnrfi,  Frowt- 
)>lt<-H,  S(tr<<  Thro:it,  I,iuiir«   Itii.  k. 

Apply  •'xtnrnally  ntid  nib  In  IhnroiiKb- 
ly.       ThiH  llnltiMMit  \n  Knrvrnnt«oil. 


l-UHrARKn    MT 


—    1      ^ 


W.  WINBERG  & 

Hi\lt.  Tmkn  Olt7.  UUh. 


CO. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE. 


IN  KFFECT  JULY  26,  1b97. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

No.  12— For  Bingh.im 7: 

No.    2 -For  I'mvo,  Grand  .Juuctlon  and  all 

points  East   8 

No.    4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

pftints  Eiist    7; 

No.   6— For    Bingham,    Mt.   rieaaimt,  Mantr, 
Belknsip,  Kiobfield  and    all    Intermediate 

points      ..        I:: 

No.  6  — For  Ogden  and  intermediate  points..  5: 
No.    8— For  Eurekn,   Payson,  Provo  and  all 

iiiternu'diate  points 5: 

No.    8-ForOj;denard  theM^'St   9 

No.    1— Fur  Ugden  and  the  West 12: 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
No.  1— From   Binuham,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  tlie  East         12: 

No.  :i— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

East     9 

No,  5— From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 

points   5 

Nu.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8 

No.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7 

No.  6— From  itgden  and  intermediate  points  1: 
No.  7— From  Enreka,  Paysun,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 10 


:60  a. 

m. 

:45  a. 

m. 

40  p. 

m. 

35  p, 
30  p. 

in 

;00p. 
:10p 
;30p 

m 
m 
m 

:2llp 

m 

:05p 

m 

:2op 
Ho  a 
:30p 
:30p 

m 
m 

m 
m 

GO  a.  m. 


Only  line  i  uniiing  throutih  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  from  Salt  Lake  Uity  to  San  Franciaco,  Salt  Lake 
Ciiy  to  Denvervia  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Kansas  City  and  Cliicaj^o  via  Ctdorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103   W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STEEET. 
POSTOFB-ICE  CORNER. 


D.  C.  DODGE, 

Gen'l  Manager. 


F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

Gen'l  Pas-enger  Agt. 


r 


L- 


1 


.J 


H.    L.  nOODY 

RECENTLY    OF     NEW    YORK 

Expert  Optician, 

Glasses  fitted  for  all  errors 
of  refraction.  Glasses  for 
Astigmatism  a  specialty. 
DilBcult  cases  Invited 
Tests  and  advice  free. 


I^oom  422,  Constitution  Building. 


:t^.  KTHomfls| 

I        -^S  St  so  7UTRIN   STReST,      C 
5  SALT    LAKE    CITY  % 

I  Dry  Goods.  stioesJ 


Dry  Goods,  stioes. 
Notions,  m.   I 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE      | 

H.  K.  THOmflSf 


OrGflon  Stiort  Line  R.  R., 

Operatinu  1421  miles  of  Railroad 
throuK'li  till-  thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HEI  ENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  Nonh  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Between 
SALT  L.AKK  CITY  and  OGDRN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  IVlining  Oistriets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy   your  tickets    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastesl  and  Be.st  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  201  S.  Main  St.  Salt  Lalte  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pass.  &  1  icket  Agt 
W.   H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Spinngs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:06  a. 

m.;  arrivee  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  no.,  Colorado  Springe 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m, 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pnrblo  5:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:88 

p,  m.,  Denver  9:26  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coac<ieB,  chair  cars  and  Fnllman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  Si  E.  G.  and  have  a  comtortable  trly 
(u>d  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  tue  continent. 

A.  S.  BVOHBS,       B.  F.  NBVINS,       S.  K.  HOOPER, 
TraSflc  Manager,  Gen.  Agmi,  Q.  P.  <t  T.  A., 

Dmvr,  CWo.  SaU  Lain  CUy.  Dmvtr,  CW* 


*«S  PiCToS'*' 


TRE' 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Sa  t  I^ake  City  as   follows: 
(In  effect  March  16,  1597.) 


leave: 
•The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Paris  City 7  00  a.  m 

'The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver ....  6  25  p.  m 


ARRIVE : 
'The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St, 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

'•The  Fast  IMail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Otfice  201  Main  St.,  Sait  Lalie  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  tvpo  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 

AVO  PAr  FOR  IT  BEFORE  GIV- 
ING n  A    TRIAL 

The  firm  who  is  afraid  to  let 
you  try  their  incubator  oe 
fore  buying  it  has  no  faith 
in  their  machine.  We  will 
'sell  you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
Not  a  Cknt  until  tried, 
and  a  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes'  attention 
a  day.     We  won 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  catalogue 
will  cost  you  5c  and  give  you  $100  worth  of  prac- 
tical information  on  poultry  and  incubators  and 
the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Houses  etc,  25c.  N.B.— Send  us  the 
names  of  three  persons  interested  in  poultry  and 
25c  and  we  will  send  you  '  The  Bicycle;  Its  Care 
and  Repair,"  a  book  of  ISOsuhjects  and  80  illus- 
trations, worth  f5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  tioe,   Deleware  City,    Del, 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  FORGINGS.  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oilina:  axles  and  wheels;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  branches 

We  have  lately  addt-d  ""o  our  plant   maehines  for 
Chnnding  find  Corruffftting  Flour  Sf ill  Rolls, 

We  are  agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Stoam  Pumps. 

Office  and  Works  at  149  W  North  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.    Telephone  No  lofi. 


Does  Thiis   Interest  You? 


Suits  IVIade  to  Order  from  $15  and  Up. 

Nothing  neater,  or  more  lasting,  or  better  fit- 
ting in  stylish  suits  can  be  made  than  is  made  03- 
a  skillful  and  experienced  tailor.  We  don't  claim 
to  be  the  only  tailors  on  earth,  but  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  tailor  East  or  West  who  can  turn 
out  anything  better  in  the  suit  line  than  we  can. 
Experience  is  one  thing  in  our  favor,  especialh' 
in  the  cutting,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  m 
tailoring.      Full  Dress  Suits  a  specialty. 


JOHN  HflOMfllS  &  SON, 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

172  STATE  STREET,  ■        -         SALT  LAKE  CIIY. 


(3co.  Q^.  Cannon  S^  Sone  Co., 


SGHOOL  SEASeN  1597-5 


'-r 


9)  0)  0)  0) 


NEiA£    SCHOOL     BOOKS, 

SCHOOL    STATIONERY, 

SCHOOL    SLATeS, 

SCHOOL      BT^GS 

Tablets,  Hote  Books,  Composition  Books,  Drawing  Books;  Exami- 
nation, Quiney,  Drawing,  Legal,  Hote,  and  Fools-eap  Paper ;  Crayons, 
Black  Board  Cloth  and  Erasers;  Inks,  (Ducilage  and  Library  Paste; 
Pens,  Pencils  and  Hubber  Erasers— in  Fact  Everything  in  the  Sta- 
tionery Line  at 

WHOLESALE,  AND  RETAIL 

DEALERS    WILL    DO    WELL  TO   COMMUNICATE 
WITH  US  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS. 

GEO.  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  GO.. 

24  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET,  P.  0.  BOX  460, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  (dTAH. 


LKGOON. 

Seventeen  miles  north  on  the 

^Salt  Lake  &  Ogden  Railway.^ 

The  most  desirable  place  in  the  State  to  take  the  Sunday  Schools  for  a 
day's  outing.  Fishing,  Boating,  Swinging,  and  an  excellent  field  for  all 
Field  Sports.  We  have  just  completed  at  great  expense,  a  beautiful  plat 
for  Base-ball  games. 

Sunday  School  superintendents  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to 
call  and  get  full  particulars  at  our  Main  Street  Office,  No.  i6i. 

The  trains  will  run  as  follows  until  further  notice : 

Leave  Salt  Lake  7:00,  9-00  and  1 1 :00  a.  m.,  1 :40,  3:40,  5:40  and  7:40  p.m. 
Returning-,  leave  Lag-oon  8:00  a.  m.,  10:00  a.  m.,  12:00  m.,  2:40,  4:40.  6:40 
and  10:40  p,  m. 

Special  trains  for  special  days. 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.  R.  BLACK 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Go. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

I 

HARNESS  and  SRDDliERY       I 

^^■^^    OF  ALlLt  DHSCRIPTIOrlS.     I 


Dealers  ir>^ 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


17  W.  Second  South  Street. 


C.   M.    CROVv^, 

Saddle  and  Harness  Manufacturer, 

Carries  a  complete 
line  of  ■" — ' 

Harness, 
Saddles, 
Blankets, 
Robes,  Whips,  Spurs, 

Brushes  and  Combs. 

BUGGY  HARNESS  FROM  $6.50  UP. 
SADDLES  FROM  $4.00  UP. 

Makes  a  Specialty  of  repairing  and 
QUICK  WORK. 

58  L  1^1  Soiltn  SI 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 


itXl I I.ltiLtf lilt  Fences, 


Iron    and   Steel 


Flower  Stands, 
Window  Grands 


— AND — 


/ICC  K'Ni^S  op 
Fancy  Wire 

AND — 

^  Iron  Work, 

Can  furnish  References  from  Leading  Finns  in  City  and  State. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and  City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  he  laid  down  for 
from  the  east.  If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  he  pleased  to  have  ycu 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

We  iflflNT  TO  0OW 


o 


How  much  Plymouth  Red  Tag 
Binding  Twine  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  Patrons  unsold. 

pCE/15E  I^EpOI^J  f\]  0)n|(;E, 

As  we  have  customers 
whose  orders 

WE  MUST  FILL. 

Have  you  any  Woods  or 

Champion  Mowers  unsold? 

PLEASE    ANSWER    AT    ONCE. 

CO-OPEHflTlVE   WAGON    &    MACHINE    CO., 

GEO.    T.  QDELL,  General  Manager,  Utah  ana  Idaho. 


DAYNES    &    COALTER. 

THE     SHL-T     LHKe     TV^USIC     DeHLeRS 

Now  occupy    the   former  locatiou    of    COALTER   &   SNEL- 

GEOVE.     PIANOS  $10  per  mouth.     ORGANS   $7  per 

month.     Publishers  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.      Cata- 

^k^GJ^-         logue   free.      DAYNES   &    COALTER,  74  Main  Street. 


N.  LALONDE, 

72  Main  St. 

SCIENIIFIC  OPIIGIIIN, 

Laie  of  Chit  ago. 

North  ofDaynes  A 
CoALTE  R  s  M  usrc 
House. 

All  Tests  and  Examiuation  of  Eyes  FREE. 


American  Biscuits  Manafacturing  Co., 

Successors  to  Utah  Oracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufaeturera  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  I^ake  Cl<;y. 


Can  You  Afford  $100 

For  a  Bicycle? 


If  so,  don't  fail  to  examine  our  line  of  STEARNS  ^"^  STER" 
LINGS  for$ioo. 

If  not,   see   our  strictly  high  grade    RAMBLERS    ^^   $8o,    and 

IDEALSatf''orn$35to$5o,andourHighGrade,  1896XRIBU  '<  ES 
at  $60.  Second-Hand  Wheels  at  Youp  Otun  PriGelTI 

We  are  also  Leaders — ^u..gcy 

in  Base-Ball,  Tennis,  Foot-Ball,  Basket  Ball  and  all  Athletic  Goods. 
FIRE  WORKS,  the  Largest  Stock  in  the  West.   KODAKS  and 
Photograph  Supplies,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

OUR  BIG  1897  CATALOGUE  FOR  ASKING— GET  IT. 


Browning  Brothers, 


155-7  Wain  Street, 
SALiT   LiAKE   CITY, 


2414  Washington  Avenue. 

OCDEN,  UTAH. 


There  is 


'^AKlK'J 


POWDER 

Absolulcl/  Pure 


no  substitute  for 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder. 


TI16  Henry  Dinwoodeo  Fornliore  GomDany, 

SniiT   liAKE   CITY,  UTAH. 

Baby  Carriages,  Refrigerators,  Furniture, 

CARPETS,  Wflhli  PflPEH,  STOVES  /^  CROCKERV. 


,  L 


4 


It;i8  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

**        ^^   ^B  ^B   ^B  M^     ^     m  ^  ^   ^^  «^  ^^    ■    ■     A     ^B   V^    B    ^^   m^  _        9  t  - 


^ 


[GENERAL   MERCHANDISEjJ 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drngs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Mam  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  6.  WEBBER.  Superintenoent. 

ir^ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED^^ 

Free  trial  cans  offered,  tested  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing chemists,  used  in  the  very  finest  hotels,  bakeries, 

restaurants  and  families,  manu- 
factured by  people  who  have  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  twenty-five  years; 
what  more  can  be  said  for  Three 
Crown  Baking  Powder  and  what 
risk  can  you  take  in  giving  it  a 
lair  trial? 

HEWLEXX    BROS.    CO., 

TV^TXINUPACXURERS. 


